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Dear Reader, 

There is I believe j;, one fundamental reason for the di; acuity many children 
experience in learning io read; it is that they cannot make sense of the enterprise in 
which they are involved. The children do not comprehend what is required of them, 
see tittle relevance in the exercises and even teas in the material A widespread charac- 
teristic of older "poor readers" is their apparent expectation that notning they try to 
read will make sense to them, or that comprehension should be the last concern. 

Yet anything that makes no sense to a child is nonsense, both from the child's point 
of view and from a broader instructional perspective. Meaningless content and 
meaningless drills are harder to master, unlikely to be remembered, and almost certain 
to be useless if they are recalled. 

Attention to the degree of sense that a child perceives in reading instruction is 
relatively new. Some instructional developers have made it a virtue that their 
programs are explicitly and deliberately nonsense, with no possible relation to any- 
thing a child nr ght know already. If tack of comprehension Is recognized as a handi- 
cap, it is often regarded as the fault of tl ie learner. 

The papers in this booklet share a growing concern that every aspect of reading 
instruction should make sense to the learner. Since in my view making sense prac- 
tically guarantees that learning will take phce, f sincerely hope that this booklet will 
make sense to every educator who reads it 



Sincerely, 




Frank Smith 

The Ontario Institute for 

Studies in Education 
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Effective Teachers of Reading 
Know Language and Children 



Kenneth S. Goodman 



It is popular in modern educational 
groups, particularly those dealing with re- 
search, to cultivate objectivity by sticking 
very dose to observable behavior without 
dealing with values, questioning assump- 
tions, or probing beneath behavior to the 
underlying processes and competencies 
which produce it. Furthermore, educational 
speakers and writers seldom are direct in 
attacking specific programs and methods. 
While supporting my position on a bast 1 of 
sound research and theory, 1 do not claim 
that it is value free. Furthermore, I do not 
want you to draw the conclusion that in 
this position I am rejecting others. I wish 
to be explicit about what I reject and why. 

My basic tenet is this; AH children haw 
immense language resources when thev en- 
ter school. By understanding and respect* 
ing and building on the language compe- 
tence of kids- we can make literaev an ex- 
tension of the natural language learning of 
children. Teachers must know and under- 
stand kids, their language and the reading 
process in order to bring this about 

If tins position is valid then I must reject 
the position of those who treat children as 
defective adults, as deficient in language, 
as so many lumps of clay to be forced into 
a mold and reshaped as look-alike, think- 

? Kenneth (tiHulnmn is a professor at Wayne 
: State t*m\ers*t\. l>rtmit t Michigan, 



alike, talk-alike robots. I must reject direct- 
ly and unequivocally programs and prac- 
tices which I believe threaten to create a 
new dark age in reading and language in- 
struction. 

If children are our concern then we are 
accountable ultimately only to them. Those 
win; believe in kids must speak up in their 
defense. How can we fact 1 these kids, now, 
and later when they are grown, if we aban- 
don them to the behavior modifiers, to the 
interveners in their lives who want to buy 
their souls for a handful of M arid Ms and 
win their parents' consent for a book of 
green stumps? 

We've got to tell the operant conditioners 
and the contingency reinforeers that kids 
can learn like pigeons but pigeons can't 
learn like* kids and that learning theories 
that try to reduce learning to read to bito- 
size pellets that pigeons ran swallow are 
inappropriate and theoretically wrong and 
ultimately harmful to at least some kids. 
We've got to assert that if kids learn to 
read with these pigeon pecking programs, 
that's* .1 tribute to the language learning 
competence of kids which makes it possi- 
ble to overcome the absurdities of pro- 
grams like Distar and BRL and *earn to 
read anyway. Most children can learn in 
spite of such programs which fragment 
reading into sequences of measurable ir- 
relevant trivia. But enough child* en suffer 
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that I would like to see signs displayed all 
over the walk of the exhibit areas of pro- 
fessional conferences of groups like 1KA 
and NCTE which say: "Caution: instruc- 
tional materials displayed here may be in- 
jurious to the mental health of your pupils/* 
Following the initial commitment of this 
paper Tin going to state a series of key 
principles about reading and learning to 
read and will discuss these in relationship 
to some current practices and trends. 

Reading Is Language. Reading is one of 
four language processes. Since literate so- 
cities have two alternate forms of language, 
that is, speech and writing, reading must 
be viewed as the receptive written lan* 
guage process, parallel to listening, the 
aural receptive process. Speech and writ- 
ing are the productive processes. 

Readers Are Users of Language. Headers 
are people who use this receptive process 
to construct meaning front written lan- 
guage. Reading is successful to the extent 
that readers can construct meaning. The 
writer encodes thoughts in language. The 
reader goes from language to thought. The 
reader decodes. 

Reading Beginners Are Competent Lan- 
guage Users. When children learn to read 
their native language they bring to the task 
a competence in language winch they use 
in listening and speaking. They can process 
an aural language sequence*, get to its un- 
derlying structures, and construct meaning. 
They are limited in doing so successfully 
only to the extent that cognitive develop- 
ment and relative lack of experience limit 
them. They have mastered the system of 
language. iU symbols, rules and patterns. 
If they lack vocabulary it is more a result 
of limited experience and cognitive devel- 
opment than a cause of lack of comprehen- 
sion. 



Every child, in every strata of every so- 
ciety leanis well at least one language form, 
the one most useful for purposes of com- 
munication in the community. Only the 
most severely handicapped children are 
hindered in this achievement. Unfortunate- 
ly, through ignorance and prejudice, a ste- 
reotype has developed of "linguistically de- 
prived," "non-verbal/' "culturally disadvan- 
taged" children. Researchers and authorita- 
tive writers arc not immune to elitism and 
racism. Ethnocentrism, a tendency to judge 
others by the extent to which they deviate 
from ones self, contaminates a good deal 
of tin* professional literature dealing with 
the language competence of low status chil- 
dren. The stereotype is a vicious one but 
not new to America nor restricted to poor 
Blacks or Appalachian whites. The "Dumb 
Swede " "Dumb Dutchman," "Stupid Pol- 
lack" stereotypes attest our willingness to 
equate difference with deficiency and as- 
sume that people who don't speak our own 
version of good English thereby demon- 
strate :*n inability to do so resulting from 
inferior ancestors or inadequate home en- 
vironment, or some combination of both 
Compensatory education, through which 
we will help these unfortunate wretches to 
overcome their deficiencies and inade- 
quacies and become as much like ourselves 
as is possible, considering the long way 
thev have to come, is the solution offered 
for problems that don't exist. 

Instead of this stereotype we must rec- 
ognize the competence of children in their 
own language, whatever its social status. 
Literacy can become an extension of the 
existing language competence of the learn- 
er if we understand it and encourage chil- 
dren to rely on their language strength in 
learning to read. 

Language Exists Only to Communicate 
Meaning. Language is an arbitrary code, 
a social invention, to meet the needs of its 
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users for communication. Apart from this 
purpose it becomes a set of abstractions. In 
its relationship to meaning it becomes, for 
its users, almost a part of the concrete 
world which it is used to represent and 
manipulate. Language learning when it is 
in this communicative contest is like con- 
crete learning. Learning to read requires 
relevant meaningful language in order for 
language users to make use of their existing 
language competence and of the meaning 
context in which language processes func- 
tion. 

Any attempt to reduce the complexity of 
language in reading by sorting out letter* 
or word parts or words increase." the com- 
plexity of the learning since* it substitutes 
abstract language elements for meaningful 
language. 

There is no need for extrinsic motivation 
in teaching reading such as raisins, green 
stamps. M and Ms or grades. Tin* motiva- 
tion in all language learning is successful 
commemcation. Communicative need, the 
m-ed to understand and be understood, is 
the driving force behind language learning. 
It is only when language U divorced from 
meaning or the meaning is irrelevant to the 
learner that extrinsic rewards are needed 
to spur learning. Furthermore such rewards 
work regardless of the value or validity of 
what is being learned. Behavior which ulti- 
mately interferes with successful reading 
may be fostered with extrinsic rewards 
since the\ do not relate to the process itself. 
One might safely conclude that the less 
soundly based on knowledge of language 
use and language learning a program is 
the more likelv it is to require external re- 
wards to keep the pupils involved. 

There Is No Defensible Sequence of 
Skills in Reading Instruction* Since reading 
must, like ill language processes, he always 
related to the communication of meaning, 
there is no time in reading acquisition 



when the reader may dispense with any 
aspects of the process that would resuit in 
the learner dealing with anything Jess than 
whole natural meaningful language. Only 
in its communicative use are all elements of 
the reading process in proper perspective. 
The actual importance of any letter, letter 
part, word or word part at any point in 
reading is totally depend m all other 
elements and on the grai md meaning 
of the language sequence. 

Isolating and sequencing skills appeals to 
the logic of the adult literate as a means of 
being sure that the novice encounters and 
learns to control each thing hat a proficient 
reader controls. Bui such sequencing was 
not a luvcssarv prerequisite to the original 
language acquisition of the same learners. 
They learned to understand and be under- 
stood through oral language at an earlier 
age, with no prior language competence, 
and without the professional help of teach- 
ers. Imagine putting infants through a pro- 
gram where they were first taught sounds* 
then the blending of sounds into sound se- 
quences, then production oj words, then 
phrases, and then sentences, after which 
they were permitted to engage in meaning- 
ful purposeful discourse. Such a program 
would not foster language learning; it 
would yield large numbers of children who 
were candidates for remedial talking 
classes. 

But children leani language because they 
encounter it whole and within the context 
of meaningful use in meaningful situations. 
Out of all the seiif.ory in».*ut which bom- 
hards them and out of all the noise, both 
linguistic and non-ltugtirsttc they encoun- 
ter, they are able to sort out language, re- 
late it to the* accompanying experience and 
reach the point at a tender age when they 
can easily express any thought they can 
think through utterances that they generate 
but have never heard before. It is absurd 
to think that these competent language us- 
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ere need to have the process of reading 
turned into an academic i xereise in pseudo- 
scientific linguistic analysis. All they need 
to become as effective in reading as they 
are in listening Is meaningful written lan- 
guage which they need and want to under- 
stand. 

Xo researcher has ever been able to sup- 
port any particular sequence of skill in- 
struction as having any intrinsic merit 
which derives from linguistic or psycho- 
linguistic analysis. All sequences are arbi- 
trary, often frankly stated to be so by these 
who originally formulated tlum, though 
not always by later borrowers. 

Accuracy in Reading Is Inconsequential. 

Successful readers are those* who are most 
effective: they can construct a message 1 
which substantially agrees with the one the 
writer began with, and most efficient: they 
use the least amount of effort to achieve 
that end. Accuracy, correctly naming or 
identifying each word or word part in a 
graphic sequence 1 , is not n cessary for ef* 
feetivc reading since the reader can get the 
meaumu without accurate word identifica- 
tion. Furthermore, readers who strive for 
accuracy are likely to he inefficient. They 
nst» too much available graphic informa- 
tion since the amount of information 
needed to identify graphic elements far ex- 
ceeds the amount needed to predict the 
underlying structure and construct a re* 
lated meaning. Efficient readers sample 
from the distiiu tive feat; ires of the graphic 
display using onlv enough to m.tk/ a useful 
prediction about the structure and the 
meaning. Then they sample again to con- 
firm or contradict their predictions. Too 
careful reading becomes bogged down in 
detail so that meaning is lost. Tin* too care- 
ful reader is like a driver who has not yet 
learned to sort out the realities which as- 
sault his or her senses which are needed 
to make effective decisions: when to stop, 



to speed up, to turn. Using all the available 
iniormation is little better than using none. 
There is too much to sort and evaluate. An 
efficient driver predicts, anticipates and 
therefore is able to ignore the insignificant 
and capitalize on really significant informa- 
tion bearing cues. 

Headers who are efficient and effective 
operate in much the same manner as such 
drivers. If they do make misencs they be- 
come aware of them only if they result in 
loss of meaning, since 1 they are constantly 
monitoring the process for meaning. They 
are trying to comprehend, not say words* 
Furthermore, such readers know how to re- 
cover from significant miscues which do ' 
disrupt meaning and correct. Better read* 
ers don't just make fewer miscues they 
make better miscues. Their miscues are 
more likely to retain meaning and accept* 
able syntax. The process of reading is such 
that even vciy efficient readers make mis* 
cues. But efficient readers know how to re* 
co\er moaning when miscues have 1 caused a 
loss of meaning. 

Reading Is a Single Process. In recent 
\ears some writers building on a few nar- 
rowly inu rpreted linguistic principles have 
argued that the teaching of reading could 
be divided into two pails; a c<.de*emphasis 
stag«* during which the learner is taught to 
"crack tin* code" by matching graphic pat- 
terns at phonological ones and meaning- 
emphasis stage tK*i would follow where 
the reader le u to comprehend. Such ar» 
gumcnts arc based on two key misconcep- 
tions. 

The first is th it oral language is not a 
v ode but written language is. Such a view 
is not consistent with linguistic reality. 
Both the phonological and graphic surface 
representations of language utilize arbi- 
trary symbols systematically patterned by 
Knglish grammar to represent meaning. 
Spoken language is no less a code than 
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written, learning to recede from a graphic 
emit* to a sound code is not titratting which 
must result in going from code to meaning. 
Kven in alphabetic writing systems, such as 
Knglish uses, though the graphic system in 
origiti relates to the phonemes and patterns 
of phonemes in oral language it become*, 
iu practical ns« , an alternate way of repre- 
senting meaning. 

The second misconception is ;hat one can 
usefully separate concern for the aspect of 
the written mile from the use made by the 
reader in reconstructing twining. As indi- 
cated ab >ve. such a separation at best re- 
sults in inefficient reading and at worst 
creates barriers to efhetive comprehension. 

Behauor and (Competence Are not the 
.Same. There is rampant in education today 
a mindless empiricism largely based on be- 
havioral learning theory that equates be- 
havior with competence, that makes change 
in behavior the only defensible goal of in- 
struction, and which asserts that all cur- 
riculum and instruction must be- judged in 
terms of observable, measurable changer in 
behavior. I call this mindless empiricism 
because it accepts only what can Ih» seen. 
Where would astrophysics be if Galileo had 
believed that? Science always starts with 
the observable but then it creates theories 
to explain the processes by which these 
phenomena are produced. Then the the- 
ories are tested against observable reality 
and either rejected or modified if they do 
not adequately explain and predict. 

In reading instruction the goal is not to 
produce behavior in the form of perfor- 
mance cm tests; the goal is comprehension. 
We seek readers to achieve a competence 
iu reading which is bath efficient and effec- 
tive. We may use tests, or oral reading, or 
other performances as evidence of this com- 
petence* but we are never justified in sav- 
ing that the performance we can observe 
and measure is the competence itself. In 



fact a pupil may be taught to perform well 
oti tests of reading without acquiring read- 
ing competence. This is particularly true if 
the tests deal with sequenced skills and not 
reading comprehension. Children may 
learn to say letters or name words- but not 
to construct meaning from written lan- 
guage. Only with a thorough understand- 
ing of the reading process and how it is 
used can one interpret behavior in reading 
to get insight into Hie strength of the read- 
ing process as it is being usrd, 

Nuclear physics is based on a theory that 
Kimteiu developed on the basis of inter- 
preting the behavior of the stars and plan- 
cN, But it extended knowledge iu diree* 
tarns which could not be confirmed until 
decades later through any observable and 
measurable phenomena, The theory of 
gravity that Xewlon developed was a basic 
too! iu planning moon explorations. It re- 
quired modifications when it was applied 
to the new conditions of the moon. But 
what would have been the fate of our first 
maimed flight if we had relied only on ob- 
servable phenomena in planning their trip? 
How many crews would have perished 
while we shot off rockets and watched 
when' they went? 

Theory iv reading, built on a base of 
psyeholiuguisties, the study of the interre- 
lationships of thought and language, has 
progressed to the point where it is possible 
to interpret reading behavior and even pre- 
dict it. There is no justification to super- 
ficial focus on behavior without relating it 
to underlying competence. 

Nor can we justify narrow behavioral ob- 
jectives which reduce reading to a collec- 
tion of measurable trivia and enoneously 
force onto the reading process an inappro- 
priate sequence of isolated skills. Objec- 
tives in reading relate to the efficient, effec- 
tive control over the process and a flexible 
competence in the use of reading to com- 
prehend a wide range* of written language. 
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If these objectives are not as finite and 
precise as the ones conjured up in tlie name 
of specificity then that is one more demon- 
stration of the inappn>priatenes< of behav- 
ioral learning theory to language learning. 

Tests in Reading Are .Anchors Against 
Progress, Heading tests in current use lag 
far behind current theoretical insights into 
reading ami learning to read. They lag far- 
ther behind than practice and, particularly 
with the current emphasis on actxmnlahtl* 
ity which is equated with test performance 
serve to pull practice away from innovation 
and the application of new knowledge. 
Teachers teach to the test particularly if 
they and the ir schools are going to be 
judged by pupil performance on tests. 
Sound tests of reading performance would 
need to he built even more carefully on a 
modern theoretical base than methods mid 
materials. They would ne.«d to be used by 
practitioners capable of interpreting per- 
formance to get at underlying competence. 

Test markers are not going to provide 
adequate tests however until those* on the 
market cease to be profitable. Even new 
tests are measured today by the degree to 
which they correlate with the older onc> 
Educators need to declare a moratorium on 
the use of reading tests until publishers get 



the cobwebs out of them. In the meantime 
the immense expense in time and money 
that goes into tests could be used for in- 
service education to provide teachers with 
the knowledge they need te assess pupil 
progress toward reading competence. 

People not Technology. No new teacher- 
proof materials or child-proof machine is 
going to solve the problem of assuring all 
children become functionally literate. But 
teachers who believe in kids, who under- 
stand how language works and who can 
hup kids capitalize on the language re- 
sources which they bring to school can 
solve the problem. We * ww now how 
reading works; wo know \. . it is learned; 
we understand ftv uses and limitations bet- 
ter. And it turns out that the help kids 
need from school in acquiring literacy is 
assistance in using strengths they already 
have and resources they already possess. 

John Hersev's Child Buyer is alive and 
well and doing business in every school 
house in America. Ife promises to teach 
kids to read, to raise their IQX to purify 
and cleanse* them, and to modify their be- 
havior so they'll be docile, obedient, and 
conformist. Are we on his side or that of 
the kids? 



Helping Children to Read * * * 

What is reading? How can we best help the child to read? These are essential questions to be 
considered today as new insights; are being provided from the studfcs of psycholinguist ics. "Re- 
spond to what the child is trying to do. " writes Frank Smith. The "motivation and the direction 
of learning to read can only come from the child, and he must took for the knowledge and skills 
that he needs only in the process of reading. Learning to read is a problem for the child to solve/' 

From: "Twelve Easy Ways to Make Learning to Read Difficult." Psvchotinguistics and Reading, ed. 
Frank Smith (New York: Hoh, Rinehart. and Winston, W73K p. 195. 
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Names, terms, and plans seem to conn* 
and go in education, hut cmi 1 name 1 , Joan 
Piaget, has come to ln» quoted recently 
more than anv other in tin* field of cogni- 
tive psychology He has become a guiding 
light for some and a stumbling block for 
others. Over 350 Piagctiau manuscripts 
were processed into the KIUC system in 
the past two vears, indicating the extent 
nf interest in his theories. Since many of 
these studies are applying the principles 
and postulates of Piaget to development of 
curriculum in language, reading, listening, 
and composition, it will he of value to a 
reading teacher to become acquainted with 
their messages. 

Raven and Sal/er in an article (ED 037 
112) entitled 'Piaget and Beading Instruc- 
tion," advise students and teachers of read- 
ing to search among Piagefs findings for 
insights and clues which may apply to their 
problem* in theon, research, and practices 
of reading development. "Piaget might he 
compared io an explorer who sets out to 
investigate- unknown territories, but who 
ends up discovering a new continent." 
( Henry \V. Maier. Three Theories of Child 



Development, New York; Hamor & Row. 
Publishers, 1935, p. 80.) 

In tin 1 development of a reading program 
or a language arts program, the psychologi- 
cal studies of jean Piaget might well pro- 
vide the kind of rationale which could give 
insights into helping students to develop 
consciously the perceptual and conceptual 
skills necessary for a more complete aware- 
ness of the mental experiences. The con- 
cern of Piaget is with internal mental 
organizational activities called schema. A 
schema is an internal organisation that 
adapts and changes its structure to fit rcali- 
ty. The intelligence develops in a sequence 
of periods and stages that are related to 
age, or as Piaget sayy. "Schemas have a 
history; then 1 is a mutual reaction between 
former experience and the present act of 
intelligence/* Piaget concerns himself with 
studies and observations on understanding 
the mental processes called schema within 
the individual, rather than with the stimu- 
lus from environmental cues which are the 
major concerns of most learning theorists. 
Reading teachers should know that they 
turn to Piaget for ideas, not statistics. Pia- 
get has often said in interviews, that he will 
not tell educators what they should do with 
his ideas because he is not an educator 
but a learning theorist 

Piaget tells us that there are four stages 
it i the development of the student s central 
nervous system which affect his intellec- 
tual growth. The ftou* periods of Piaget 
may be summarized as follows: 
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{ l f Sensorimotor Period ( birth to age two) 
It is at this at»e that the child s mind 
tlt'VeiotK in the use of his senses and 
through motor activities. The child in- 
ternalizes his perceptions and activities 
to create his \iew of the world. The 
child aUo develops language (vocabn* 
larv ) and use of symbolic imagery. 

(2) Preoperational Period ( alnnit age two to 
sev en ) 

Tile child will, during this period, de- 
velop classifying, ordering, and trans- 
fix uing, The world of the child is full of 
sights and sounds which at first appear 
chaotic and confusing. From this chaos, 
the child must gratmallv create order. 
The child at this age is learning to dis- 
tinguish among impressions that assail 
his senses. At this time the child devel* 
ops an almost complete language sys- 
tcm(s). 

(3> Concrete -operational Peritnt (about age 
seven to eleven ) 

As lie slowly but surely gains* mastery 
of himself and his environment, the 
child moves into the development of in- 
tegrated structures where thoughts may 
I- considered as structural wholes. The 
stage of integrated structures is one in 
which he may do o juration* that are 
separate. !n this process the child's 
thinking becomes reversible. He learns 
to conserve, to sec that objects or quan- 
tities will remain the same despite 
changes made in their appearance. Con- 
servation, as Piaget use* it, is the prop- 
erty of concrete operation, as well as the 
iktvik of logical "grin t pings/* In other 
words the child needs the ability to have 
the parts shifting but to mentally know 
the whole. IvWersihilitv of thought thus 
is connected with collective conserva- 
tion. 

( 4 ) Formal*o|>erational Period ( about age 
eleven to adulthood) 
It is at this time that the child develops 
a value svstein t*nd a sense of morality. 
The child now understands the logic of 
propos' lions and hypotheses. 

There is further explanation of these peri- 
ods am! the development of language arts 
and reading programs in Boston*Xorthamp- 
ton Ltmguage Arts Programs bv James 
Wilsford. ( ED 029019, ED 021 930, ED 
029022, ED 027 946, ED 027 945, ) 

There appear to he three principal ways 
in which Piaget s theories may be applied 



to education. One is that the individual 
child's general intellectual development, 
special scholastic aptitude, and readiness 
for various kinds of instruction could be 
assessed, Second, curriculum planning 
could he dune in the context of Piagets de- 
velopmental findings. Third, Piagets theo- 
ries could suggest the most favorable con- 
ditions for learning and henee how we 
should go about teaching. (Jerome Bruner, 
The Process of Education, New York: Vin- 
tage Bonks, p, 366. } 

The challenge facing educators in the 
light of Piagets findings, then, seems to 
come in the area of curriculum planning, 
Piaget has outlined stages of mental 
growth, has tried to help us understand 
mental process or schema, and has hinted 
at the maturation necessary. Piaget is ad- 
dressing educators by asking us to stand 
back from our programs to see if we are de- 
veloping "the right things at the right 
time." 

This planning is dealt with in various 
places, In Piaget in the Classroom ( ED 0S0 
956), Schwebel and Raph discuss the role 
played by actions— children's manipulation 
of objects— in the development of intelli- 
gence, knowledge, and the act of reading. 
In the Reading Process in the Perspective 
of Piaget tan Theory (ED0S095S), Haskell 
Cannon proposes a theoretical description 
of the reading process based on Piagetian 
concepts of mental functioning. We learn 
from this research the mental operations 
connected with spoken language ami with 
reading printed language. In Piagefs Theo* 
rtj of the Development of Concrete Logi- 
cal Thinking: Implications for the Elemen- 
tary Curriculum (ED0SO937) by Maybolle 
Heid Xewby, implications focus on opera- 
tional thinking, learner participation, and 
social involvement. One of the recommen- 
dations proposed in this study is that teach- 
ers should evaluate the quality of thinking 
as well as the quality of data mastered, and 
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provide mum ei/iicrete objects for manipu- 
lation and tasks for student iiH|tiir\ . The 
study encourages teachers to took upon 
the process of reading as extremely impor- 
tant rather than to place more emphasis on 
developing a data base within the child. 

Another study. Children's Metalinguistic 
Concepts and Reading by Walter MacClini- 
tie <KD0?S391K assumes that although 
the prc-operation;»! child generates syntac- 
tic utterances, it cannot be inferred that lie 
can comprehend the process of analyzing 
or synthesi/.ing words or utterances as spe- 
cimens. It follows that trying to teach pre- 
operational children (a^vs two to seven) 
by decomposing; words or sentences, on the 
assumption that words and the relation be- 
tween words can he synthesized, mav be 
analogous to trying to teach the relation- 
ship between moncx and Wall Street. 

It was the purpose of the MacGinitie 
study to determine what reasoning tasks- 
are performed in analyzing words in prim- 
ers and first readers of several basal texts. 
The study indicated that children are not 
ready and that they have difficulty with 
rules t applying an abstraction to a concrete 
situation), but they were often able to do 
phonics lessons when the phonics lesson 
was an end in itself. 

This study indicates that our beginning 
reading programs based on abstractions 
aphonics rules) do wot correlate with the 
mental processes of which the child is capa- 
ble at this age. as Piaget has outlined. 

Then* have been materials developed 
which can aid the diagnostician in observ- 
ing the progress nf a child's mental devel- 
opment. The following study. The Relation- 
ship Between Conservation Abilities on 
Selected Piagetian Tasks- and Reading 
.\hilihj < KD 079 fcSO) by Marilyn Jane Hur- 
ta. used the material called Piagetian Tasks 
and was to determine the relationship be- 
tween the child's ability to conserve and 
his reading ability. Two groups of twentv- 



five children, ages 7.0 to S.5, were selected 
as subjects. One group of children was 
classified as reading disabled and the other 
as non-reading disabled. Each child was 
administered the Concept Assessment Kit- 
Conservation, a standardization of Piage- 
tian tasks, and the Durrell Analysis of 
Heading Difficulty. The Concept Assess- 
ment Kit measured conservation of two- 
dimensional space, number, substance, con- 
tinuous quantity, weight, discontinuous 
quantity, length, and area. Each child was 
classified according to his level of function 
and his .stage of development on at! tasks. 
Classification for the level of functioning 
was cither consener. non-conservcr, or at 
the transitional level. A Chi-squire value 
was calculated for each hypothesis formu- 
lated. The results supported the following 
conclusions: 

t I } The only significant differences which 
exist between children classified as lead- 
ers and those classified as disabled read- 
ers were found in the conservation of 
length cm Tusk A and in the stage of 
development on all tasks administered. 

{&) Then* appears to Ik 1 a relationship be- 
tween the* child's level of functioning on 
specific conservation tasks and the spe- 
cific residing sub-test of the I>urrel! 
Analysis. 

"It is Piaget's genius for empathy with 
children, together with true intellectual 
genius, that has made him the outstanding 
child psychologist in the world today and 
one destined to stand beside Freud with 
respect to his contribution to psychology, 
education and related disciplines." So says 
David Mlkind Want in the Sursenpjean 
Piaget. Davkl 1'fkmd tn*s been an advocate 
of Piaget's work since he spent a year 
stitch ing at the Institute for educational 
Science in Geneva. Klk'nd goes on to say % 
"Just as Freud's discoveries of unconscious 
motivation, infantile sexuality and the 
stages of psychosocial growth changed our 
ways of thinking about human personality, 
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so Piaget's discoveries of children's implicit 
philosophies, the ci instruction of reality by 
the infant and the stages' of mental de- 
velopment have altered our ways of think- 
ing about human intelligence." 

Another person helping us in education 
to understand Piaget is Eleanor Duck- 
worth, who studied in Geneva at Piagets 
Institute of Genetic Epistemology. She was 
Piaget k translator when he spoke at Cor- 
nell University and the University of Cali- 
fornia. She tells us that Piaget buys the 
adage that experience is a good teacher but 
that it keeps a dear school. Piaget says 
that experience is essential for intellectual 
development. But more than experience is 
required, The child must bo active, must 
transform things, and must discover the 
structure* of his own actions on the objects. 

The implications of Piaget's theory and 
those of other investigations which have 
been influenced by him are stated by E. 
Burgess in Values in Early Childhood Edu- 
cation, a publication of the National Edu- 
cation Association, as follows: 

( 1 ) Tht» importance 1 u£ sensorimotor experi- 
ence is underlined, 

(2) LjUtiguaige. especially that which relates 
to labelling, categorizing, and express- 
ing, is intimately tied to developing 
greater facility in thinking. 



1 3; New experiences are more readily as- 
similated when based on the familiar. 

( 4 } Repeated exposure to a tiling or an idea 
in different contexts contributes to the 
clarity and flexibility of a growing con- 
cept of thing or idea. 

i 5 ) Accelerated learning of abstract concepts 
without sufficient related experience may 
result in symbols without meaning. 

Once teachers begin to look at children 
from the Pingetian perspective they can 
also appreciate his views with regard to 
the aims of education. 'The principal goal 
of education/* he once said, "is to create 
men who are capable of doing new things, 
not simply of repeating what other genera- 
tions have done— nun who arc creative, in- 
ventive and discoverers. The second goal 
of education is to tarm minds which can 
be critical, can verify, and not accept 
everything they jure offered. The great dan- 
ger today is of slogans, collective opinions, 
ready-made trends of thoughts. We have 
to be able to resist individually, to criticize, 
to distinguish between what is proven and 
what is not. So we need pupils who are 
active, who learn early to find out by 
themselves, partly by their own spontane- 
ous activity and partlv through materials 
we set up for them; who learn early to tell 
what is verifiable and what is simply the 
first idea to come to them/* 



A Wealth of Msteriali for Raiding . * • 

"Along with television* films, filmstrips. video-tapes, and the like, there is today an amazing 
variety of material in print: picture books, some without text: easy-to-read books, invaluable for 
the beginning and the poor reader; poetry for and by children ; folk literature that includes tales, 
myths, fables, epics, and legends; modern fanciful tales, ranging from imitations of folk tales to 
science fiction; historical fiction and biographies; animal stories, family stories (including the 
"problem stories' 1 ), realistic fiction about people of almost every land and every race: eareer 
stories and sports stories: informational books and how-to-do-it books. They are in every public 
and school library, in bookstores and drugstores, on supermarket racks and corner newsstands. 
There are reading kits, book-and-reeord sets, comic books and children's magazines—and a 
great deal of print meant for adults but read also by children/* 

From: Children and Books by May Hill Arbuthnot and Zena Sutherland. Scott, Foreman. 1972. 4th cd.. 

p. 2. 
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In 1933, Leonard Bloomfield's Language* 
a revised version of tin* 1914 Introduction 
to the Study of Language, presented struc- 
tural linguistics to academic America. This 
unique contribution has influenced not only 
the direction of the study of language but 
also the teaching of speech, grammar, and 
reading. 

Thirty years later, the publication of 
Fries's Linguistics and Reading (1962) fol- 
lowed by LeFevre's Linguistics and the 
Teaching of Reading (1964) directed at- 
tention to the phonemic basis of word per- 
ception and the intonation basts of both 
word perception and comprehension. These 
and other publications by linguists reflected 
in varying degrees Bloomfield's criticisms 
(if reading instruction and Ins emphasis on 
regular spellings in beginning reading ma- 
terials. 

Although the relationships of phonemics, 
morphemic*, and syntax to reading were 
not new to a few dedicated scholars, some 
educators with a messianic urge lined up 
behind the prestigious banner of linguistics 
and pursued this "innovation" with extreme 
unction. Satisfied with terminological inex- 
actitude, they ( 1 ) talked about the linguis- 
tic approach, (2) overemphasized regular- 
ity of English orthography, (3) elevated 
the triad of relatively consistent vowel rules 
to the status of spelling patterns (e.g., hot— 
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hop, came— game, eat- cheap) t (4) became 
preoccupied with either phonemics or in* 
tonation to the exclusion of the other, (5) 
adopted a superficial notion of reading as a 
simple process of decoding writing into 
speech, and (6) espoused programs ir. need 
of sound learning theon. 

Undoubtedly some of the penumbral 
gloom of linguistics and reading derives 
from different viewpoints of linguists, read- 
ing specialists, psychologists, philologists, 
philosophers, social scientists, anthropolo- 
gists, information theorists, semanticists, or* 
thographers, logicians, acoustic physicists, 
and others interested in this medium of 
communication. These scholars tend ( 1 } to 
restrict their views to the probler.is in their 
own discipline, (2) to use special terminol- 
ogy which uncritically interpreted may pro- 
duce mutual misunderstandings, (3) to 
commit themselves to one school of thought 
in their own field, and (4) to entertain sim- 
plistic notions regarding the stepchild 
called reading. 

Teachers are concerned with three facets 
of instruction: motivation, perception, and 
thinking. The last two facets deal with lan- 
guage structure related to orthography, 
cognitive structure, different categories of 
meaning, regional speech and sub-dialects, 
and communication in general. Hence, they 
have a unique package of profound, multi- 
faceted questions which require moderate 
alternative* answers for evolving quality in- 
struction. In short, reading specialists make 
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use of relevant yields from diverse re- 
searches on verbal behavior— with reading 
pmeesses which include, but transcend lin- 
guistic processes. 

Linguistics: Applied Values 

Dedicated scholars exercising a voice of 
responsibility in reading instruction, have 
continued to ask rewarding questions about 
the contributions of different linguists. 

Contributions of linguistics to reading in- 
struction include: 

1. A growing awareness of a need for 
courses in phonemies and grammar as one 
set of prerequisites for a course on reading 
methodology (These prerequisites are com- 
plementary to prerequisite psychology 
courses dealing with learning theory, per- 
ception, and thinking.) 

2. A description of language— it*, pho- 
nemic grammatical aspects—an essential 
but not at) all-inclusive basis for under- 
standing reading processes 

3. Concepts for studying language devel- 
opment and assessing achievement in the 
use of language 

4. A distinction between the language 
code { speech sounds or the graphemes rep- 
resenting these sounds) and the message 
{ But this dichotomy, involving the assigned 
role of meaning in a theory, can be a psy- 
chological trap in a rationale for reading 
instruction.) 

5. An approach to (a) the assessment of 
linguistic prerequisites (e.g.. speech pro- 
duction and grammar) for beginning read- 
ing instruction and (b) differentiation of 
instruction to insure preparation for initial 
reading 

6. A systematic approach to the study of 
the relationships between phonemes and 
graphemes as one facet of the perceptual 
process /Studies of this orthographic di- 
mension of reading instruction have spot- 
lighted the futility of applying phonic rules 



to the host of irregularly spelled words in 
beginning reading— e.g., you, come, tvho y 
said-i\nd the need to validate an initial 
leaning alphabet.) 

7. Phonemic concepts for developing an 
initial teaching medium— an augmented al- 
phabet (e.g., i.t.a.), spellings using the Ro- 
man alphabet ( e.g., Godfrey Dewey's 
World English), diacritical markings te.g., 
Kdward Fry's DMS) 

S. An impetus to the study of the discrim- 
iuability and perceptual liabilities and as- 
sets of different alphabets for initial read- 
ing instruction, as one approach to reduc- 
ing what Bloomfield called the "graphic 
eccentricities" of writing 

9. A reduction of "noise" in the teaching 
of word-perception skills via understand- 
ings of regional speech and sub-dialects 

10. An intonational basis for teaching 
word-perception skills and comprehension 

11. An expansion of the concept of con- 
text clues— semantic structure vis-a-vis lin- 
guistic structure 

12. An essential contrast of structural 
meaning with referential meaning, funda- 
mental to teaching word-perception skills 
and reading by structures (cognitive struc- 
tures shaped by linguistic structures) 

M An approach to the study of and ac- 
commodation to the language of culturally 
different individuals 

14. A linguistic dimension to formulas 
for estimating the readability of instruction 
materials 

15. A step forward to the evaluation of 
the concept that linguistics is fundamental 
to the theory of thinking— of Benjamin 
Wherfs concept of "linguistic relativity'* 
( Thinking is relative to the language 
learned.) 

16. New insight regarding the investiga- 
tion of reading disabilities caused by brain 
lesion (dyslexia), especially syntactic apha- 
sia 

17. Theoretical constructs for research on 
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learning to read us one facet of language 
development 

IS. New concepts for researching the 
reading processes of reading achievers; e.g., 
the influence of syntactic structure on fixa- 
tion pauses, eye-voice span, regressive 
movements, word perception, etc. 

19. Theoretical constructs which facili- 
tate an interdisciplinary approach to re- 
search on the reading process, particularly 
for a psycholinguistic approach 

20. An increasing amount of significant 
research on the learning of phoneme- 
grapheme relationships, conducted by psy- 
cholinguistics in cooperation with teams of 
scholars including linguists and paralin- 
guists (Note: The process of reading by 
structures at the grammar-cognition level 
have received less attention.) 

Bases of Reading Instruction 

Linguistics, psychology, sociology— all of- 
fer guidelines to the escalation of reading 
instruction. This discussion deals with one 
of the bases of reading instruction: linguis- 
tics. 

One, but only one, of the prerequisites 
to understanding word-perception pro* 
cesses in reading is a "working* 1 knowledge 
of phonemtcs (significant sounds of 
speech) and grammar. 

A streamlined course in phonemic* rele- 



vant to the needs of teachers permits an 
understanding of speech sounds related to 
spellings, syllable stress, and phrase stress 
plus a healthy respect for different dialects. 
Equally important, is a "working" knowl- 
edge of grammar, especially of intonation 
as the keystone of grammar and reading. 
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A Good Reading Program ♦ . . 

1 Begins where the student is and permits progress at individual rates of speed 

2 Guarantees success from the initial experiences 

3 Stresses development of oral language skills and continues to be closely coordinated with the English 
program to avoid repetition, as in a welKplanned phonological sequence 

4 Teaches reading skills using reading material of interest to the child 

5 Does not belabor the teaching of skills but moves quickly into a program of wide reading of literature 
with instruction in literary concepts 

6 Uses multimedia to present information and \> motivate reading 

7 Extends abilities to think — analysis, comparts^- criticism, comprehension 

8 Experiments with varied approaches to meet individual needs incorporating the best of each ap* 
proach to reading 

9 Stimulates real interest in reading for pleasure and information; develops habits which will extend 
into adulthood 

10 Develops research techniques and familiarity with library tools 

From: Contemporary English in the Elementary School, by Iris M. Tiedt and Sidney W. Tiedt. Prentice- 
Hall. 1975. 2nd ed.. p. 336. 
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In that handy little book called Reading: 
Process and Program, Ken Goodman and 
Olive Nile* define reading as The com- 
plex process by which a reader recon- 
structs, to some degree, a message encoded 
by a writer in graphic language." This is 
a good guide for what the teacher should 
attempt to focus on in developing reading 
skills in children. However, the definition 
does not approach the activities of those 
who attempt to develop reading programs, 
train leading teachers, or develop reading 
materials. There are myriad activities unac- 
counted for by this definition which these 
professionals must undertake. 

The woman teacher rightly views her 
activities as a mora! enterprise. That is, 
she attempts to develop certain skills, cer* 
tain patterns of thinking and certain 
ideas for the children in her class. Al- 
though she does promote certain modes of 
thinking and behavior in children, she 
probably does not consider her activities 
political. She is probably right. But I think 
those who are concerned with the larger 
dimensions of reading are and perhaps 
must be political in their activity. That is, 
they are concerned with the total complex 

\ W illiam Jenkins is Dean of the School of Edu- 
j cation at Portland State University. Oregon. 
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of relationships among those who are in 
any way concerned with the teaching of 
reading. To cite one example, there are 
those who point out that less time in school 
is spent today on the teaching of reading 
than was spent 25 years ago. Such a fact 
is not assessed objectively to determine 
whether the decrease is justified. Rather, 
the decrease is frequently treated as a polit- 
ical matter and viewed as a denial of the 
child's birthright, almost as serious as dis- 
enfranchising him. 

Those who educate teachers of reading 
frequently find themselves concerned with 
far more than familiarizing the neophyte 
with the processes of decoding, child learn* 
ing. motivation, and evaluation of results. 
They find themselves enmeshed in a com- 
plex of relationships that run the gamut 
from competing reading systems to the high 
level economics of financing reading pro- 
grams. This inclines them in their teaching 
activities almost to take the position of the 
man who trains technicians to cut hair and 
run a barber shop. It is reported that one of 
these men once said that if he were running 
a barber college, he would include a course 
in window dressing; he would bring in suc- 
cessful shop owners to tell the neophyte 
barbers how to beat the competition of 
other shops; he would include a course in 
how to cut prices without going bankrupt; 
how to persuade people not to patronize 
the shop across the street without commit- 
ting libel; how to prepare an income tax re- 
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turn with: nit cheating, him to compete 
with other harher shop owner*. And inci- 
dentally, he would teach them how to cut 
hair. There are those who believe that 
teaching teachers of reading involve* 
equal!) lur-ranging activities. 

The position I take here is not the ex- 
treme position taken h\ l?r. Neil Postman, 
in his article -called. "The Politics of Read- 
tug." w hich appeared in tile Harvard Erfu* 
catiotuil Review two \tais ago. His thesis 
w as that it is immoral to teach children to 
get ideas primarily through the medium of 
print, because print is outmoded in our 
multi-media society. My thesis is that the 
teaching of reading is a many faceted en- 
terprise, which requires knowledges ranging 
from economies to political science, and 
skills ranging from understanding the de- 
coding process to wiiting an attractive 
grant proposal. 

Without a doubt the school, defined in 
broadest terms, is a political institution. As 
such it must compete with other institu- 
tions in our society for recognition, financial 
support, and iiiiluenee. This being so. it is 
not surprising that reading, one of the pri- 
mary activities in this political institution, 
should itself he a political activity. Reading 
does have to compete with other areas in 
the curriculum for recognition, financial 
support and influence. For example, in at- 
tempting to get federal financial support 
from the l\S, Office of Kd neat ion these 
days, reading must compete with L'SOEs 
current focus on teacher renewal activi- 
ties and career education. The svstem ap- 
parently is closed to support for the subject 
reading, except in the Right to Read Ef- 
fort. On the local level. Title I or Title IV 
funds, as a local option, can be used. But 
the question is. "Do we give our limited 
extraordinary support to reading or arith- 
metic or physical education? 1 * 

Closing the system, of course, invites a 
variety of machinations by those who 



would like federal support for the teaching 
of reading. Thev have only to look at how* 
the process of curriculum change or at 
least curriculum emphasis in recent years 
lias spr tng out of political consideration. 

The most startling of these was the cur- 
riculum emphasis which science and mathe- 
matics received after the Russians launched 
their first Sputnik more than a decade 
ago. If we also trace the emphases which 
have been placed on health education, com- 
pensatory education, education for the dis- 
advantaged, drug education and, currently, 
career education, we find that to effect cur- 
riculum change does, indeed, appear to 
require political activity. 

In the area of our discussion, reading, it 
seems very clear to me that the Right to 
Read Effort is definitely a political ap- 
proach to the teaching of reading. The pro- 
gram has few funds. To succeed it will re- 
quirt* missionary zeal in the recruitment of 
volunteers, and it has been given a wide 
community base, rather than a school base 
of operations. I for one find it difficult to 
believe that it can have impact on teaching 
children to read. Perhaps it will help re- 
move adult illiteracy. 

Many people say that competition is 
woven into the woof and warp of our life. 
They set up a syllogism to support their 
belief even though competition is viewed 
as destructive in many cultures. The syl- 
logism goes like this: Education is prepara- 
tion for life. Competition is a part of our 
life. Therefore, competition should be a 
part of education. They further justify 
their belief by showing that competition 
lias brought us better cosmetics, better cab- 
bages, and better care Therefore, they ask. 
why can it not bring us better results in the 
teaching of reading. They go even a step 
further and say that children in our society 
are conditioned to competition. Children 
learn to compete in Little League. They 
get it in art and essay contests. They get it 
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in Junior Olympics. And they get competi- 
tion in Fop Warner football. Why not in 
reading? The very desirable ends, they say. 
justifv whatever means are necessary to 
achieve them. 

Frequently reading, like politics, is 
equated with happiness, We make the as- 
sumption that if a child has not learned to 
read, he will he an unhappy individual. We 
overlook the fact that wanting to learn to 
read is neither inherent nor Cod-given. 
One wants to learn to read because he sees 
reasons for reading, or his environment 
creates in him the expectation that he will 
learn to read and he will need it. 

As teachers, we make the political deci- 
sion that the child will learn to read. In 
doing so, we do more than develop in him 
certain skills. We affect the total configura- 
tion of his personality. To go one step fur- 
ther, we make the decision that devianey 
in not learning to read will not he toler- 
ated. We make the decision that if neces- 
sary the child's background and his cultural 
mores will be ignored. He and his parents 
art* expected to accept a value, a political 
judgment, which says that reading is impor- 
tant and. therefore, he must learn to read. 

If the child's experiences do not lead 
htm naturally to reading, we say he is a 
problem. If he belongs to a discernible 
racial or cultural j^roup. we lump him to- 
gether with his fellows. For example, we 
indicate that there are certain problems 
in teaching Spanish-Americans to leant to 
read, overlooking the fact that their back- 
grounds may be Cuban. Puerto Rican, or 
Mexican. Kach of these groups has particular 
linguistics ant! cultural differences. We 
treat Blacks as a monolith. In viewing the 
way in which the linguistic problems of 
Indians interfere with teaming to read, we 
lump all Indians together and treat them 
as if there were one Indian language. In 
the name of education we permit the school 
to do things to. for, with and against chil- 



dren because our political orientation says 
it is good for them. We go to extremes to 
prevent failure— especially in reading, We 
take extreme measures to insure children 
success. And we manipulate them to let 
them gain recognition. All of this is to 
achieve the end of learning. 

We also preiiiot*' certain dangerous ideas. 
For our own political gain, the methods 
we use must be innovative. No one willingly 
employs anachronistic teaching approaches. 
Our teaching methods, likewise, must al- 
ways be creative. It is immoral, we say, for 
them to be mundane. And what we teach 
must by all means he relevant. No one will- 
ingly and knowingly admits that what he is 
teaching is irrelevant. 

There is ample evidence to show that no 
one method or approach to beginning read- 
ing is effective with all children. And yet 
for a variety of reasons, teachers of reading 
make a leap ot faith which insists that, for 
example, only the sight method will work 
in teaching beginning reading, It would be 
apolitical to admit that we have prefer- 
ences for one method or another because 
they work for us, but not to claim that 
they are better. 

During the period 196\>6tt, the NDEA 
programs spent 13 million dollars to im- 
prove the quality of reading taught by 
S.293 teachers. The average expenditure 
was something over $1500. To get approval 
for including reading under NDEA re- 
quired political activity in the first place. 
To continue* the program for a period of 4 
years also required political activities. And, 
finally, even though less than 1% of the 
teachers in the country who teach reading 
benefitted from this program, without evi- 
dence it was -decided that the program had 
been a failure. The judgment was made 
that no improvement in general reading 
ability in the country had been made and 
therefore the program should be discon- 
tinued. 
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XDKA institutes in reading were super- 
stilts! by the Uiuh! to Kead KHort. A dif- 
ferent political-educational print of view 
held that it was necessary to marshall the 
efforts of those who teach reading and the 
efloits ot the community. To succeed, it was 
felt, a missionary mil about teaching read* 
inH. would foreordain success. I don't think 
it will. Moreover, the whole approach is 
anathema to me. I Kim! it immoral to equate 
the improxiug of general reading ability in 
our country, with the attracting of volun- 
teers for VISTA and the Peace Corps. I 
think it is Machiavellian to substitute mis- 
sionary zeal for financial support. The de- 
mand that the schools obtain an optimum 
level ot iH'ffonnance and the insistence that 
the schools retain accountability make the 
entire enterprise highly questionable, in my 
view. 

Th< i polities of reading are also expressed 
in monetary terms. The availability of in- 
structional materials, the choice of text- 
books that are to he used, the age and con- 
dition of the textbooks are all decided by 
the amount of money available to the 
schools. While the«e essential ingredients 
can vary greatly, the standard of reading 
achievement den> . ded of those who teach 
in the schools do • not van*, except to in- 
crease. 

The amount of political activity that 
goes into state- wide adoption of texts in 21 
of our states is indeed fantastic. Frequentlv 
the bases for adopting a text are related 
neither to the teaching of reading nor to 
the merit of the books themselves. 

To cite another example, Title I funds 
have for several years been heraldt*d as a 
boon to local education. The fact is. though, 
that Title I funds provide an average of 
onlv $100 to upgrade each child's education 
rather than the generally accorded $300 
minimum, a sum which would truly make a 
difference in his education. 



To he fair about the matter, questions 
which fact 1 educators about the teaching 
of reading frequently are without answers, 
except political answers. For example, if 
\ou locate a reading center in a city and 
you have funds to create only one center, 
do you place it in the ghetto as a conve- 
nience to those who need it most? If you do, 
are \ou being segregationist? If funds are 
limited to creating only one reading center, 
do you put the center where results are as- 
sured, since yon are accountable, or do you 
place it where results are very doubtful be- 
cause the children are so far below the 
mean? When you can fund only one district 
with Title I money, but there are several 
which are deserving of this extra support, 
how do you decide* where to place the 
funds? 

The politics of the teaching of reading 
prompt me to feel that as teachers and 
teacher educators we have heretofore been 
incredibly naive. And, its we face the prob- 
lem of teaching reading in the future, us- 
ing our old. notbpolitieal approaches, in a 
situation which apparently grows more 
political every day. our helplessness will 
increase, perhaps in direct proportion to. 
the measures of accountability which are 
applial to us* 

Let me end with an apocryphal story. 
It seems that an engineer, a doctor and a 
politician were arguing about whose pro- 
fession was the oldest. The doctor said that, 
of course, medicine' was the oldest, that 
mankind has always had physicians, that 
they were even mentioned in the Bible. 

"Thats nothing," said the engineer. "The 
Bible tells us how the world was created 
out of chaos, and how could there be any 
order brought out of chaos without an 
engineer to help?" 

Whereupon the politician broke in, 
"Wait a minute, 11 he said. "Who do you 
think created the chaos?" 
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In discussing curriculum matters, the 
problem with some statements made is not 
that they are invalid, but that they art 
valid. An invalid statement can be chal- 
lenged, discussed, and changed. For exam- 
ple, the statement that "reading is unrelated 
to oral language** would bring cries of pro- 
test from most readers. Arguments as to 
why reading and oral language are related 
would stimulate thoughtful reactions. In 
such a debate understanding is likely to 
grow, However, a valid statement, since it 
requires no challenge, may be accepted 
without probing more deeply into its as- 
sumptions and implications. Statements 
such as "reading is one of the language 
arts," or that "reading is not only language 
related but involves language itself,** would 
elicit from most people only nods of eon- 
sent. There would be no argument. The 
discussion would be closed. This is un- 
fortunate because a critical analysis of the 
meaning of such statements would require 
that we attend to their implications for 
helping the c hild learn to read. 

My hope is that you will receive this 
paper from a frame of mind of questioning 
the assumptions and implications of its 
point of view about reading instruction. 
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Only in such a way will we all grow in 
understanding of this vital issue. Let us ex- 
plore how knowing about oral language 
acquisition may be applied to the teaching 
of reading. Such an exploration is fraught 
with danger. Because we have little precise 
empirical evidence to guide us, we must 
proceed analogically. Much of what is 
known about how the child acquires lan- 
guage is learned from studying very young 
children, from infancy to the age of six or 
seven, When most of us think about teach- 
ing children to read we think about children 
from ages six and up. Care has to be taken 
not to generalize inappropriately from one 
age level t€> another for it is now recog- 
nized that the quality of thinking of younger 
and older children is both the same and 
different, How it is the same and how it is 
different are immensely important for in- 
structional programs. However, much has 
been learned about many aspects of human 
learning by studying the behavior of lower 
animal forms such as rats, monkeys, pi- 
geons, and pigs. Some perspectives on how 
older children learn can be found by study- 
ing how certain behaviors such as language 
are learned by younger children. 

One of the ways of reducing the risk of 
making inappropriate generalizations ar- 
rived at from a knowledge of oral language 
acquisition to learning to read is to examine 
how people learn in general doth language 
and reading ire, to a considerable degree, 
learned. To the extent that a knowledge 
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of how childn-ti Irani language parallels a 
knowledge of how children leam in general, 
such knowledge should provide an orienta- 
tion as to how children Irani to read. Let 
us, therefore, discuss briefly learning in 
ge neral, learning oral language, and learn- 
ing to read. 

Before we get into the heart of our dis- 
russion lot us make a rather obvious ob- 
servation, which is that most children do 
learn to read. The significance of such an 
observation is that children Irani to read 
e\en when different instructional methods 
are used. Because of this it is sometimes 
concluded that the* kind of reading method 
used in instnictiuu makes no difference* to 
reading achievement or that the only im- 
portant factor in the instructional situation 
that matters is the individual teacher. We 
.ire not here to discuss such conclusions, 
although it is known that both method and 
teac her characteristics do influence reading 
achievement What is probably most sig- 
nificant is that we propose the interpreta- 
tion that the child will learn to read with 
most methods anil most teachers* bv virtue 
of the fact that he lias innate capacities to 
select sufficient information from whatever 
is prepared for htm so he can discover the 
regularities of written language. Learning 
to read is reprt tentative of learning in gen- 
eral. 

One way of viewing learning is from the 
viewpoint of the Behaviorist. Essentially 
Bchaviorists see learning occurring as a 
result of the impact of the environment on 
the individual. Sensory impressions of ex- 
terna! stimuli are added in the mind one to 
the other, according to the circumstances of 
their occurrence and to chance activity of 
the organism. The mind is built up by the 
connection and addition of atomistic sen- 
sory impressions of external stimuli. Thus, 
the individual is passive* in his learning and 
is* subject to the stimuli of the environment. 

Ccstaltists view 1 the mind as having an 



innate capacity to organize the data e>f 
perception and thought. This ability to 
organize means that the 1 organism is active 
in relation to the sensory impressions re- 
eeived from the environment. The individ- 
ual is innately able to perceive relationships 
and patterns of the events in environment. 
Inappropriate learning results when the 
interactive environment is insufficient. The 
organizing capacities of the mind take 
specific forms which an* structure's built 
into the human to operate 1 automatically. 
The forms bear a resemblance in function, 
although not in e>rigin. to the schemata of 
Piaget w ho also sees the* human as innately 
predisposed to learn through interactiem 
with the environment. However, Piaget sees 
the individual not only as learning about 
relationships and patterns and growing in 
knowledge, but also as being in the 
proms of building in his own mind the 
structures of thought which the Cestaltists 
be lieve are innately acquired. For Piaget, 
inappropriate performance or errors, are 
indicative of the mental activity of the 
building of the structures of the mind. EarlU 
e st learnings, being tied to the self impres- 
sions and the activities of the self, do not 
take* account of relationships and patterns 
which e>ecur independently of the self. In- 
telligent pe«rceptie>n and thought must wait 
upon the development of structures of self 
consciousness and objectivity in dealing 
with the senson' data arising through en- 
counters with the enviremment. The struc- 
ture of mature 1 or inte'lligeuit thought can 
only be* achieved through a process result- 
ing from continuing interactions \vi*h the 
environment ove»r time. The child will 
eventually build within his own mind a 
reasonably accurate picture of the events of 
the real world and their relationships. It 
can, therefore, be concluded that the en- 
viremment with which the child interacts 
must bear a valid relationship to the real 
world. The environment must provide the 
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model of events am! relationships from 
which the child is building his mind and 
against which he aetivclx clucks hi.s knowl- 
edge and the suitability of his developing 
structures. In such a way the external world 
glides and directs the child's thought and 
action toward an eventual match. The men- 
tal struc tures finally developed in the mind 
do not result in automatic perception or 
central organization of the data of sensory 
impressions in the (iestalt sense. Instead, 
they provide the individual with an im- 
rueitselv flexible system for analyzing and 
leorg.uuzing such impassions and for the 
varying of activity so as to reveal new in- 
formation about the real world. 

Let us now relate what we have said 
ahiuit learning in general to language ac- 
quisition, lake Piaget. linguists such is 
(!homsk\ believe that all mankind has in- 
nate capacities which predispose them to 
behave as well as to organize impressions 
of the events of the real world according to 
their meaning and significance. Impressive 
support for this evidence is that the child 
can learn any of the worlds languages be- 
cause he spontaneously twits the sounds of 
all languages. Hes earth evidence can be 
found that language is not learned through 
a kind of nun-critical passive imitation. On 
the contrary, tin 4 child is active in inducing 
his language from his environment. Neither 
is language learned by piecing together 
small units into larger units. As is described 
b\ the developmental psycholinguists in re* 
gard to learning in general, language is 
learned by selecting, differentiating, and 
elaborating from earlier forms. The child 
makes generalizations which become re- 
fined as he checks out his earlier assump- 
tions against the samples displayed in his 
own language environment. What appears 
to the adult is errors in the young child's 
speech an* actually global generalizations 
which have not as yet, beer refined. If 
the child did not learn language through 



an inner proems of generalizations he could 
not apply what he has learned in one situa- 
tion to another. Learning generalizations 
is what allows him to have commonalities 
with someone else, permitting communica- 
tion. Let us take an example. The infant 
produces human sounds. The child explores 
producing these sounds by contrasting 
them, producing firs! one and then the 
other. lie refines the sounds by focusing 
on the differences ami developing indepen* 
dent categories for these different sounds. 
As he interacts w ith his linguistic environ- 
ment he i uitehes the various sounds he 
already can produce with the commonal- 
ities or generalizations he notices in what 
he hears. ICventnally he drops the sounds 
he dues not hear. Sentence structures and 
word meanings are learned in much the 
same way. 

Mothers plav an important role in lan- 
guage acquisition. An understanding of 
this role sheds much light on how the child 
learns language* and has possible implica- 
tions for the teaching of muling. Mothers 
tailor-make the language environment of 
their children, Their language is simplified, 
but consistent, grammatical, and their sen- 
tences are complete. The mother's language 
is at only a slightly higher level *han the 
child is able to produce himself. The child 
selects from this restricted language aspects 
or interests to him on winch to concentrate 
his attention. Thus, the child is exposed to 
a proper sampling of the whole of language. 
He selects aspects of the whole to work on 
at any particular time. Which aspect the 
child chooses is largely dependent upon 
the interests of the individual child within 
the limitations of his growth pattern. The 
focus and emphasis and the extent of shift- 
ing varies from child to child as he masters 
intonation, sentence structure, and phrase- 
ology, The child learns by forming approxu 
mate generalizations and testing them out 
against the language the mother provides. 
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If his generalizations are incorrect he *eor- 
ganizes and begins new global apptoxima* 
tions. He then reacts with new discrimina* 
turns from now expanded schema to addi- 
tional samples of language. Exceptions to 
broad generalizations an* differentiated 
through reacting to an ever increasingly 
larger an:! more complex sample of the 
mother s language, which in normal condi- 
tions she expands co keep just one step 
ahead of her child. 

Let us now relate what has been dis- 
cussed above, in respect to learning in gen- 
eral am! language acquisition, to learning to 
read. Reading is a process of obtaining 
meaning from signs and symbols. The child 
has received meaning from signs for most 
of his life, e.g.. the sign of anger or pleasure 
in his mothers face, the signs that summer 
is turning into autumn, the signs that a 
holiday or a birthday is coming. Gradually 
the child Irarns that symbols can replace 
signs to convey meaning, such as knowing 
that a picture of a jack-o-!anteni (as op- 
posed to a real jack-o-Iantern) signals Hal- 
loween, or the outline of a natchet refers 
to Washington's birthday. Eventually, the 
child will learn that printed words are 
symbols for meanings conveyed through 
oral language, and later, that letters repre- 
sent sounds. The child needs many experi- 
ences in discovering meanings referred to 
by many different types of signs and sym- 
bols. 

Parents and teachers have long recog- 
nized the importance of reading to children. 
The child needs to k>u>w that understand- 
ing, information and pleasure can come 
from printed words. Children need to have 
many opportunities to hear written mate- 
rials read to the! i. Such materials need to 
deal with events with which the child has 
had direct and recent experience t > allow 
him to discover that written words can have 
meanmg for him. The materia! needs to 
be planned as to content and structure, 



much as the mother restricts the oral lan- 
guage environment of her child to the 
events of the interactive experiences of the 
present and to what the child is capable 
of grasping. 

Havfng provided above a general state- 
ment of how a child learns using language 
learning as a model, let us now explore the 
implications of this statement for a develop- 
mentally appropriate reading program. The 
above discussion implies that we adhere 
to the following principles in a program of 
reading instruction. 

I. Materials for reading itistruction 
must provide a selection of develop- 
mentally graded but representative 
samples of the white of written lan- 
guage 

Just as the child acquires his oral lan- 
guage by reacting to the language environ- 
ment as a whole, the child needs to interact 
with a reading environment which displays 
properties of wholeness. Children have a 
hard time learning to read effectively if 
they are taught isolated skills to be pieced 
together just as they do not learn language 
by piecing together r mall units. 

The understanding of written materials 
and the writing of language is a complex 
task. The child must achieve concepts and 
meaning as he finds regularities in shifting 
patterns of letters, precision in specific form 
identification, grapheme-phoneme corre- 
spondences, and sentence pattern consis- 
tencies. He must also develop an under- 
standing of the action or events referred to 
by the written language. 

II. Reading teachers must recognize that 
written language is a complex medi- 
um encomfjassing a number of per- 
ceptibhj patterned parts. 

As the child selects first one aspect and 
then another of the complex reading activ- 
ity to focus on, the teacher must provide 
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materials and action opportunities for the 
child to discover the regularities of the com* 
ponent parts of t!>e complex activity of 
reading. We must provide opportunities for 
the child to use, expand and chirk out his 
mastery of each perceptible aspect of writ- 
ten materials. We must encourage and sup* 
part the child's shifting focus on first one 
aspect and then another of written language 
recognizing that he is the only judge of his 
sorting and categorizing process and the 
information he requires, The child may at 
one time or another focus on a perceptibly 
independent patterned part to work on, 
but. because it is selected from the whole 
and constantly rediscovered in the whole, 
he will in time seek to discover its relation 
to the whole, He will be drawn to master 
the whole of the complex activity which he 
is reading. The teacher must recognize that 
over time the child will put it together 
so that it exists in a usable form for him 
in the written language environment. 

III. Motivation arises when the informa- 
tion in the environment is slightly 
different from that which the child 
already knows. 

According to Piaget, motivation results 
from an imbalance between what the in- 
dividual receives through his senses and the 
concept of the external world which he has 
internalized. The individual is uncomfort- 
able when such an imbalance exists. He 
takes actions to rearrange the world (lit- 
erally ) and, therefore, his concepts of it in 
order to correct the imbalance. The child 
will be motivated to learn if he can find 
opportunities to discover in the environ* 
ment the kind of information he needs to 
clarify his concepts. External reward* can 
shape observable behaviors. However, 
learning, which requires the reshaping of 
concepts, occurs when the child finds avail- 
able for his use information in the environ- 
ment which, when internalized, brings his 



concepts into balance with the external 
world. Both repetition and the too different 
discourage learning. Reading materials, in 
order to motivate learning, being complex 
in composition, must be planned to display 
concepts which are only slightly different 
from those the child already knows. Thus, 
the general principle for all learning which 
is that of starting instruction close to the 
child's own level must be understood as an 
imperative and as a complex phenomenon. 

IV. Children will learn to read when the 
environment ix graded and patterned 
to support their discovery of the 
regtdarities of written language. 

The child loams by testing out his con- 
ception of the world through his encounters 
with it. He needs to discover when his 
generalizations and discriminations work* 
i.e. when they are useful for him in solving 
problems, e.g. understanding a story, un- 
locking a word or receiving an answer to 
an attempted! question. The child achieves 
his generalizations by discovering the actual 
regularities of his environment. The process 
is one of beginning with undifferentiated 
generalizations which are not useful in 
problem solving and, therefore, lead him to 
make disc riminations as to events which are 
the same and different. In this way, over 
time he achieves increasingly more precise 
generalizations. Even written English, 
which has many apparent irregularities, dis- 
plays regularities which can be learned. If 
this were not true no one could learn to 
read. 

From the* above, it is apparent that if a 
child makes an inappropriate response it is 
because he has failed to form a proper 
generalization. For the teacher to merely 
tell the child the appropriate response does 
not help him for an isolated bit of Informa- 
tion does not build a mental concept. The 
teacher must instead provide a larger sam* 
pie of the environment in which the concept 

(continued m page 28) 
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Children learn to speak the* language* in 
which they arc immersed. In learning to 
speak, a child reconstructs the grammar of 
a particular speech community and formu- 
lates the semantic relationships with the 
real world, the internal conceptual and lin- 
guistic relations of an abstract world, the 
syntactic patterns of grammar, and the pho- 
nulogical rides by which meaning is com- 
municated through speech. The remarkable 
aspect of this linguistic feat is that it occurs 
without formal instruction in speaking. 
Children acquire* language as they infor- 
mally discover the* relations that exist lin- 
guistically between the surface structure 
(the syntactic structure am! the sound 
shape of the primary linguistic data heard) 
and the universal aspects of its deep struc- 
ture ( the abstract underlying structure that 
determines the semantic interpretation of 
the linguistic data). A child apparently 
learns to speak by tilking with others and 
making appropriate adjustments in the 
grammatical system by means of feedback 
received through this interaction. 

This raises the question, can a child who 
has learned to speak and has no specific 
learning disability learn to read without 
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formal instruction? Put another way, can a 
child learn to read by being assisted in a 
manner similar to that in which he learned 
to speak? Carroll (1985) suggests that: 

the child who is frequently read to while he 
follows the line of print with his eyes is in 
effect bring presented with on experience 
which is not unlike the situation in which he 
learned Hs native language. The similarity 
consists* us the fact that the child is constantly 
and successively being presented with a full 
variety of language stimuli, spoken utterances 
and their referents in one case, and printed 
words and their spoken counterparts in the 
other. The language learner picks out those 
spoken language elements that he can handle 
at any particular stage, and likewise, the be- 
ginning reader picks out those printed lan- 
guage stimuli that he can interpret at an/ 
given stage. 

To answer the above question ways must 
be found to immerse children in reading as 
they are immersed in the language of a 
speech community. Since a child can pro- 
cess spoken language only by hearing the 
language, by asking about words, and by 
having words explained, a child who is 
learning to read needs to process written 
language by seeing the words and having 
them pronounced in a reading situation. 
Children should also be able to compre- 
hend any written material they read if they 
can understand the same material when it 
is read to them. No attempt, however, is 
being proposed to do away with formal 
instruction in reading but rather to explore 
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the plausibility of adding an informal di- 
mension ti> any reading program in the 
form of assisted reading. i.t\, while children 
are reading, words are identified for them 
ii> fast as they need them to make the read- 
ing of a vtory as smooth and enjoyable as 
possible. 

The assisted reading approach may indi- 
cate, however, that informal immersion in 
reading can be an effective means of pro- 
viding children with the opportunity to use 
language power while attending to the 
written page. In order for children to trans- 
fer linguistic competence to reading, they 
must have sufficient opportunity to read 
material that is interesting and worth the 
effort. 

The implicit linguistic competence chil- 
dren bring to the written page consists of: 

I * Phonological information concerning ar- 
ttctilatory and acoustic patterns which en- 
ables them to produce and comprehend 
speech, i.e., to encode and decode the 
phonemic sequencing and sound shapes 
of words. 

2> Syntactic knowledge of the stnieture, 

word order, word categories, and patterns 

of sentences. 
3 ) Semantic information based on experience 

and the vocabulary tag* they have learned 

for lexical information. 

They find on the written page three kinds 
of linguistic stimuli: 

1 ) Clraphfc information concerning the let- 
ters used in printing and their sequencing 
in words. 

2) Syntactic structure consisting of word 
order, word categories, and patterns of 
sentences. 

3» Semantic cues providing the lexical infor- 
mation or bundles of experience which 
have been given vocabulary tags by an 
author. 

To use the syntactic and semantic informa- 
tion available they must transform the 
graphic stimuli into a reasonable approxi- 
mation of the sound shapes represented. 
In order to recognize the words of the writ- 



ten page children apply linguistic knowl- 
edge of sounds associated with words, word 
order in sentences, and general sentence 
structure to derive the semantic meaning 
of the sentences and paragraphs they en* 
counter. Since words acquire a richness of 
sense from the context in which they ap- 
pear; assisted reading, by supplying the 
graphic shapes a child does not know or 
immediately recognize, allows children to 
utilize* the conceptual knowledge of their 
world, the language power they have de- 
veloped in the process of acquiring the 
language of the speech community, and 
the sense words acquire in the full context 
of discourse. Instead of bits and pieces of 
words, phrases, and sentences, a child is 
provided with opportunities to read within 
the full context oi language. Since children 
are not denied u\c full context of spoken 
language* while learning to speak, they 
should not be denied the full context of 
written language while learning to read. 

If children are provided with the full 
rich context of language while learning to 
read, they have more opportunity to ab- 
stract the regularities of the orthography 
and to generalize many of the phoneme- 
grapheme correspondences that they must 
now piece together from the hits and pieces 
of language provided in most beginning 
reading programs. It is possible that chil- 
dren^ generalizing power can be utilized 
without bogging them down with the mi- 
nutiae of instruction and work sheets that 
may have no relevance for the reading pro- 
cess in which they are engaged, Since there 
is a system within •be language and chil- 
dren have a set for piocessing the diversity 
of language and a set for pattern search, 
providing complete context for reading 
should enable children to discover the or- 
thographic regularities of the written lan- 
guage in a similar manner to the way in 
which they discovered the systematic na- 
ture of the spoken language. Children may 
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need help on some aspects of the written 
language that are not systematic or which 
they do not discover themselves just as they 
need this kind of help in learning the mean- 
ings of some words. However, it should not 
be taken for granted that the child is nat- 
urally deficient and must therefore receive 
direct formal instruction in every aspect of 
rrading . s is often indicated in a reading 
series. Too little is known about the reading 
process itself to insist that even* child move 
through a systematic program of reading 
instruction and cover all the exercises that 
have been devised to "teach" reading. Pas* 
sihhj, for children to use their full language 
power they must be allowed to read more 
than the few minutes they are al ; . *ted in 
a readi. g group. 

Assisted reading is bused on the premise 
that initially a child needs to see the graph- 
ic shapes of words, hear them pronounced, 
and follow their patterning in sentences 
that contain enough syntactic and semantic 
context to permit relating experience and 
conceptual knowledge to the material being 
read. The problem of immersing a child in 
reading and assisting without resorting to 
more formal methods is one of finding ways 
to provide the technical means, the mate- 
rials, and the organization within the class- 
room and the family to furnish a child with 
the opportunity to read and thus develop 
his or her reading capacity more fully. 
Within the classroom, ^he teacher can sup- 
plement the reading program with a tape 
recorder and listening post by means of 
which the child follows the graphic shapes 
of a stnry while listening to a recording of 
the same story. A child, when reading with 
another child or parent* can also be assisted 
with words the moment they are needed. 

Cta&srvom Application of Assisted Reading 

The assisted reading program of the sec- 
ond grade class described here incorpo- 



rated the use of a tape recorder, a listening 
post* and reading couples. A listening-read- 
ing station was set up with a cassette tape 
recorder, a record player, six supplemen- 
tary reading books containing the taped 
read-along stories, and a listening post with 
six headphones. Each day the teacher taped 
stories for the students on or just above 
their reading level as determined by the 
basal text in which the pupils were reading. 
The taped stories were prepared from sup- 
plemental reading texts stored in the book- 
room. The five commeicial records were 
the we available in the school 

The teacher had the best results with 
listening and reading when reading of the 
selection was paced to suit the fluency level 
of the pupils, for the slow readers lost their 
places and daydreamed if their stories were 
read too quickly. The fast readers became 
restless and inattentive if the reading pace 
was too slow. The pupils established a 
smoother more fluent pace for reading a 
story while being assisted by the taped 
reading () f the teacher. By this means the 
pupils were* exposed to both fluent reading 
and vocabulary in the total context of lan- 
guage, i.e.. the syntactic, phonological, and 
semantic information was supplied in total 
rather than in isolated bits and pieces, 
McNeil (1970) reports that in learning to 
speak, the comprehension rati 1 for young 
children is best at their own rate of speech. 
The same was true for the pacing of the 
taped stories. The pupils read best when 
the tapes were paced at rates that approxi- 
mated their individual fluency rates. 

At the listening-reading station, students 
were instructed to listen to the recordings 
and follow the words in their books. There 
was time allotted on the recordings for 
looking at pictures and turning pages. By 
following this procedure the pupils were 
Livolved in both hearing and pronouncing 
the words aloud or to themselves, thus 
producing a smoother reading of the story. 
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The result was that pupils enjoyed reading 
literature without the frustration of stum- 
bling through words the/ did not know by 
themselves. This led to a very relaxed, non- 
threatening atmosphere in respect to read- 
ing. Tension was increased and fun and in- 
terest diminished when comprehension 
questions were added. Assisted reading 
should be fun and remain free of any at- 
tempts to teach skills. Pupils need prac- 
tice in reading! There are many other op- 
portunities during the day to check com- 
prehension and other "skills." 

Reading couples were incorporated into 
the assisted reading program once a week. 
Pupils were paired on the same level and 
across reading levels to read stories they 
had previously been assisted to read, the 
listener providing his or her partner with 
any words not remembered. Pupils enjoyed 
the opportunity to hare stories with their 
classmates, slower readers finding confi- 
dence in this activity, faster readers enjoy- 
ing extended opportunities to read, both 
groups eager to engage in the reading 
couples activity. 

Findings 

Observations by the teacher indicated 
the program was very beneficial to students 
when used in conjunction with classroom 
reading instruction. The findings include: 

1) The slow readers became more confi- 
dent in their reading ability. Some of the 
students would read the stories aloud while 
listening. Others would call out words that 
were familiar or that they were studying In 
class. They seemed more eager to read to 
others when they were familiar with the ma- 
terial. These students also were more eager 
to respond when in their reading groups. 

2) The slow readers began attacking new 
words more often with more success. Not only 
were they taught reading skills, but now they 
saw them at work. The student* seemed to 
realize that there was a reason for learning 
the rules because they saw how they were 
actually used. 



3) The students seemed to be more aware 
of the vocabulary being taught because they 
saw it used within a story. The important 
thing here is ttat the students did not see 
these same points before. Because they were 
stnigglfng so hard not to make a mistake, they 
missed many fine points. Now they could 
relax and, thereby, become aware of these 
factors* i.e., the meaning of words in context 
or generalizations made in rules. 

4) The students on a whole became more 
aware of tl sir reading level, or r,t least more 
confident that they could read at a certain 
level. Tftey were able to select books better 
that they could read by themselves. Before 
the program, the students selected books that 
were either too hard or way to easy for them. 

5) The students were exposed to more of 
a wri?*/ of literature they could read, and 
whfch was available to them. This seemed to 
lead to a broader interest In books. Before 
this program was started, the students selected 
the same small number of books from the 
library. Usually these books were book they 
had already taken out in first grade or books 
that were read to them. Through the as,«ist?d 
reading program, they became aware that 
other Hooks were also enjoyable. For example, 
after they had read Fehtnia the students 
cleared out the library of all books about 
Petunia. Prior to this it was ouestionaHe that 
they realized that such a book was available, 
let alone enjoyable to read. 

0) The students also seemed to improve in 
their listening skills. At first the readings had 
to be short in order to keep the children's 
attention. Towards the end of the year, the 
length of the readings was increased without 
apparent loss of interest. 

7 ) The speed of the readings was also in- 
creased towards the end without apparent up- 
set to the students. 

Further Suggestions: 

1 ) The tapes used in this program were 
much too long (60 minutes) making it 
necessary to put more than one story on 
each side of the tape. Since it is very diffi- 
cult for primary pupils to rewind a tape to 
the beginning of a story when the story is 
in the middle of a tape, tapes should be of 
a shorter recording time ( 10 or 15 minutes 
per side). Each side could thus present 
only one story and the story would begin 
at the beginning of the tape. The pupils 
would then be able to find the stories there- 
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selves making it possible to listen to the 
stories they wanted to read as many times 
as they wished and at any time during the 
day. 

2) Basal readers were mostly used in the 
above program. If multiple copies of trade 
books with a single story were available, 
more variety of literature could be used. 
The pupils seem to gain more satisfaction 
from reading a story from cover to cover 
than reading a story within a book of 
stories. 

3) Terehers that are obligated to corre- 
late the reading program with the instruc- 
tional program could do this by selecting 
readings that expand upon a unit being 
taught and use the same vocabulary that is 
being taught. Caution: Assisted reading 
should be fun. Select stories children enjoy. 

Furtfter Applications of Assisted Reading 

Although the findings reported concern 
only one classroom, other indications of the 
potential for assisted reading are being in- 



vestigated by the major author and other 
graduate students. Some of these indica- 
tions are being gleaned from case studies 
involving parents and graduate students 
who were using assisted reading with pre- 
school and kindergarten children. The 
strategies used in assisted reading and al- 
phabetic play (see EE, Nov/Dec, 1974) 
are also being combined for use with be- 
ginning readers in other case studies. Pre* 
liminary information suggests assisted read- 
ing and alphabetic play as effective means 
for helping children learn to read in much 
the same manner that they learned to 
speak, i.e., being immersed in written lan- 
guage as they were immersed in spoken 
language. 
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(continued from page 23) 

is displayed in varied contexts so that the 
child can note the regularity for himself. 
Mothers do not correct their children's lan* 
guage, the\' simply provide an expanded 
sample on a series of occasions and over 
time the child extracts the critical concept 
and applies it. 

Summary 

We have discussed how knowledge about 
oral language acquisition may help guide 
us in teaching children to read. Central to 
our discussion h that the child possesses 
characteristics which serve him in learning 
oral language as well as learning to read. 



The child learns global generalities first 
which are later differentiated. However, he 
must have opportunities to explore fully the 
suhwholes of written language just as he 
has done in learning to talk. He needs to be 
able to discover when what he has learned 
is correct. He needs to have provided for 
him larger samples of written language 
when his responses are incorrect so he can 
reformulate his generalizations. If the prin- 
ciples stated here can be applied, instruc- 
tion in the teaching of reading should more 
closely approximate the natural way chil- 
dren learn and reading instruction should 
meet with greater success than it has in the 
past. 
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Looks like we ahva\ s end up in a rut 
Trying to make it real, but compared to what? 1 

Concern about the relatively poor per- 
formance of so-called inner city children 
on standardized reading and achievement 
teste has sent educators and researchers 
digging for answers and solutions. We have 
dug into the children's homes and families, 
their neighborhoods, their learning styles, 
their language patterns. Lately, an array of 
educators, psychologists, and linguists have 
focused on the language these youngsters 
bring to school and the possible effect it 
might have on the teaching of reading and 
the other language arts. 

We find that a systematic, structured dia- 
lect of English is spoken by some Blacks 
in large American cities and we can de- 
scribe the features of that dialect We re- 
ject the idea that possession of that dialect 
as one s native tongue constitutes a linguis- 
tic and/or a cognitive deficiency. But still 
we have only partial answers and inade- 
quate solutions to our questions regarding 
these youngsters and the teaching of read- 
ing. It may be that we are about to "end 



1. Lyrics from song "Compr-ed to What* 1 by 
Gene McDanfcls. 
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up in a rut," because our present digging 
is being guided by questions that are too 
narrow, and underlying assumptions that 
are, at best, unenlightened. We're "trying 
to make it real, but compared to what?" 

We contend that, in light of our own re- 
search and that of others, the time has 
come to expand the questions about non- 
standard Black dialect and reading, and 
perhaps in so doing, to recast the issues in 
a larger mold. 

The significant difference between lan- 
guage being produced by the speaker com- 
pared to its being received by the listener 
is one important issue. Production of lan- 
guage and reception of language do not 
operate in the same way. In child language 
acquisition, reception precedes production* 
Children understand many aspects of lan- 
guage before they are able to produce lan- 
guage themselves. In learning a foreign lan- 
guage, one has greater facility in under- 
standing or receiving the language than 
producing it. 

AH of us are able to understand many 
different dialects of American English in 
addition to our o.vn, although we are un- 
able to produce most of them. When we 
travel from one geographic region to an- 
other, we may have to adjust or tune in 
to the new and different features of a 
previously unfamiliar dialect, but before 
very long we are able to receive the dia- 
lect of the people around us. Some research 
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studies suggest that inner city youngsters 
may be able to receive a broader range of 
dialect differences than more affluent 
youngsters. (Cox, 1971). This may be due 
to the broader experiences which inner 
city youngsters have with the language on 
television, the language of teachers and 
principals, and the language of storekeep- 
ers, policemen and other workers in the 
community. Generally, middle class chil- 
dren are deprived of such a broad range of 
dialects and are familiar only with their 
own. 

It is significant to restate that there are 
greater similarities across English dialect 
boundaries than there are differences. In 
addition, certain standard regional dia- 
lects share some features of Black English 
vernacular, such as the homophonous pin 
and pen and the absence of V in certain 
linguistic environments (e.g. pak the cah 
or No'th Cdtina). With a minimum of ef- 
fort for most American speakers of English 
a brief exposure to a new dialect is all that 
Ls needed before communication can take 
place. Additional research evidence indi- 
cates that speakers of nonstandard urban 
Black dialect have an ability to deal with 
standard English as a receptive process. 

With the aid of William Steward, Quay 
(1971) translated the Stanford Binet test 
into Black dialect and tested its effect on 
four year old "disadvantaged" Black chil- 
dren, compared to the standard version. 
Sht' found no difference in scores on the 
standard version and the dialect version. 
She interprets her results as indicating that 
the children tested had more ability to 
comprehend standard English than was 
thought 

In the Barate (1909) sentence repetition 
test, speakers of both standard English and 
Black dialect "translated" syntactic fea- 
tures of sentences heard in the less familiar 
dialect into syntactic features of their own 
dialect. For instance, a sentence like He 



asked me if I wanted to go . . , wouk be 
repeated He asked me did I want to go. 
and vice versa. 

In the Reading M iscue Research Projects 
conducted at Wayne State University, 
Goodman and his associates found that 
Black dialect speakers frequently read stan- 
dard English structures orally as Black dia- 
lect structures. This was particularly true 
with verb forms, such as those involving 
the third person singular V* form or the 
past tense w ed" marker. Such forms were 
frequently read as unmarked, e.g. Leroy 
pointed to Ottie was read Leroy point to 
Ollie. 

In both the Baratz and the Goodman 
studies, changes made by the subjects were 
surface changes, that is they retained the 
meanings of the original sentences. It must 
be assumed that, in order for speakers to 
translate orally from one dialect to another, 
they must comprehend, i.e. have receptive 
control of the first dialect. 

Reading is a receptive process. Research 
in reading has been conducted as if it 
were a productive process. Researchers and 
teachers assume that when a student reads 
a word or phrase in a way not exactly as 
the* adult thought it should be read that it 
was not understood. Yet, the miscue read- 
ing studies suggest that when readers read 
orally in their own dialect, they more than 
likely understood the message and then 
transformed the meaning into the oral pro- 
duction of their own dialect. 

The questions which we now raise in- 
clude: 

1. Is receptive control of standard En- 
glish a minimum requiiement for learning 
to read American English? 

2. How can we help teachers understand 
the significant differences between recep- 
tive and productive language processes? 

3. How can wc diagnose children s read- 
ing in order to focus on what they have 
received or understood and not place pre- 
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mtutm on production in reading? 

A second issue is that of confusing the 
teaching of reading with changing the oral 
language of the reader Often when stu* 
dents are corrected when reading orally, 
they are not aware of why they are being 
corrected. If students say what sounds like 
hep when they read helped and are cor- 
rected, they may think that they have not 
recognized the won! or they may become 
confused over the rule about "ecT and end 
up reading hetpted for a period of time. 
Actually if they read hep fluently and are 
able to explain what someone was doing in 
the story, they comprehended and actually 
read correctly in their dialect. When mean* 
ing is received, it must be integrated with 
the linguistic and conceptual system that 
the reader knows. Oral reading may be 
used by the teacher to diagnose a child's 
reading, but it must be recognized that oral 
reading is productive and not by itself an 
indicator of the meaning a student has re* 
ceived. When students are taught to read 
in the teachers dialect, they may have 
satisfied the teacher s requirement, but may 
have destroyed for themselves the 1 idea that 
the goal of reading is meaning If the teach* 
er and the reader concentrate on an oral 
production in reading which is not in the 
readers mother tongue, meaning for the 
most part becomes the fatal victim. 

Questions which need to be examined 
in relationship to this issue include: 

1. If attempts art* made to teach a stan* 
dard dialect of English to speakers of a 
nonstandard dialect during the teaching of 
reading, does the major focus in the teach- 
ing become oral production? 

2. Does a focus on oral reading minimize 
the focus on reading as a meaning gaining 
activity? 

A third issue concerns beginning reading 
materials. The question has been whether 
or not there is a need for dialect-specific 
materials. We submit that the larger ques- 



tion is: Whose dialect, or which dialect(s) 
for beginning readers? 

Assuming that the beginning readers 
task will be easier if the language read re* 
fleets the language spoken, one possibility 
is to create materials written in nonstan- 
dard Black dialect for Black dialect speak- 
ers. These materials would incorporate the 
syntactic features of the dialect as de- 
scribed by linguists. The assumption is that 
materials written in the dialect would pro- 
vide greater ease of predictability for the 
reader. That is, if readers understand that 
what they are reading is supposed to 
"sound" like language, beginners find read- 
ing easier if the written language "sounds" 
like their own. Thev can make fairlv accu- 
rate predictions about what language struc- 
tures they are likely to find on the printed 
page. This assumption is true if the dialect 
materials accurately reflect their dialect. 
And that refers back to our question: 
Whose dialect for beginning readers? 

When trying to develop commercially 
useful dialect specific materials for wide 
scale use, one is likely to find some prob- 
lems that render the materials no more 
suitable for some beginning readers who 
are speakers of Black dialect than materials 
written in standard English. 

Among the speakers in a given Black 
community, and across communities na- 
tionally, variation may exist in the spoken 
dialects. Additionally, there is variability 
within one speaker, depending on a num* 
ber of extra-linguistic factors. The same 
speaker may use different dialect features 
in different situations. Tins is not to negate 
the existence of a dialect which can be 
called Black dialect, the features of which 
can be identified and described linguisti- 
cally. It is to say that, because of various 
factors, such as the recognition of the low- 
status of the dialect, any one feature may 
or may not be used by any one speaker in 
a given situation, New arrivals who have 
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come to large northern Black ghettos from 
the rural South arc frequently identified as 
"country* by their urban cousins because of 
their speech differences. 

It is not difficult to create materials 
which accurately reflect common features 
of Black dialect. However, in so doing one 
can have the effect of standardizing the 
dialect, thereby reflecting accurately the 
language of some, but missing others. 

A second problem with dialect specific 
materials concerns their content. Beginning 
readers must come to understand that what 
they are reading must not only "sound" 
like language, but it must also make sense. 
In an attempt to make materials relevant, 
authors write about their visions of the 
Black dialect speakers common experi- 
ences. However, one child kicks a soda can 
and calls his grandmother, who lives in the 
same house with him. Big Mamma. An- 
other child buys, pop, not soda, and his 
grandmother, whom he calls Grandma Net- 
tie, lives "down South." Which experience 
fe "typical"? 

An alternative to commercially prepared 
dialect-specific materials is the language- 
experience approach. This approach uses 
each child's language and personal ex- 
periences in beginning reading instruction. 
Recording children's language helps them 
to see the relationship between written lan- 
guage and the language they know. En- 
couraging them to do their own w r riting as 
early as possible, and allowing them to ex- 
periment with orthography without penal- 
ty as they are learning will further strength- 
en knowledge. 

When children read about their own 
experiences* they obviously have no diffi- 
culty comprehending what they read. For 
beginners, that characteristic of the lan- 
guage-experience approach makes the task 
of learning to read easier. 

The use of such an approach assumes 
that the teacher has knowledge of and re- 



spect for the language the children speak, 
as well as knowledge about the reading 
process and child language development. 
To the extent that a teacher lacks this 
knowledge and respect, he or she can be 
ineffective in teaching reading no matter 
what method or material is used* 

Once children learn, through a language 
experience approach, that what they read 
is supposed to "sound" like language and 
to make sense, they can begin to deal with 
written language* other than their own, i.e. 
standard written English. Teachers who 
read to children help them to "tune in" to 
what written English "sounds" like. If the 
matt »rial is meaningful, and the language 
natural, it is only a few short steps from 
understanding it orally to reading it. 

Written language is not "talk written 
down." Written language differs from oral 
language, even though it may be closer to 
some standard dialects than to non-stan- 
dard ones. All reade».> must learn to deal 
with a written system which differs in some 
ways from their oral language* Written lan- 
guage has differences in styles and forms 
which might even be compared to dialect 
differences. All children learning to read 
must learn to deal with the differences be- 
tween oral and written languages in the 
same way they learn to receive different 
dialects. 

We leave this third issue with two ques- 
tions: 

1. How can linguists and educators help 
teachers become more effective teachers 
of reading by increasing their knowledge 
about language acquisition, the language of 
the children they teach, and the reading 
process? 

2, What linguistic characteristics of writ- 
ten materials make them easier or more dif- 
ficult for beginning readers? 

Generally, reading miscue research has 
shown that when students read in their 
own dialect they are comprehending what 
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tbe\ arc reading. At the same time we 
know that children who haw a dialect 
different from the one the teacher speaks 
is more likely to haw trouble in reading 
than the youngster win) speaks like the 
teacher. It is possible that in trying to solve 
the problem, we have looked at readers and 
their language as the problem rather than 
to examine the complex psycho-socio-cul- 
tural aspects in the society which nun shed 
light on the issues. 

The attitude that people have toward 
dialect is of great importance. The way in 
which a teacher accepts or rejects a stu- 
dent's language may enhance or destroy a 
positive self-concept, which has strong 
hearing on learning to read. The attitude 
that Black Muglish vernacular is low status 
permeates the educational establishment, 
and wen speakers of that dialect often 
support the school in their attempts to 
eradicate low status dialects. 

However, in this period of Black aware- 
ness there is a growing force of young peo- 
ple who have begun to reject the middle 
class values of the dominant economic 
classes and may in turn reject the dialects 
of the dominant classes because they view 
them as the language uf the establishment 
the language of the assinnlationists. and the 
language of the oppressors. 

This awareness is ultimately related to 
whether the student has the need to expand 
language and communicate with speakers 
of dialects different front his or her own. 
As students reject aspects of a dominant 
culture, reading in itself may become a 
target for some young people and it tnav 
become "cool"* not to become too good at 
reading. 

Teachers who are good listeners are 
aware that mam students have the ahilitv 



to switch dialects depending on time and 
place. We tired to know much more about 
the proficiency of dialect .switching, which 
may give us insights into which students 
participate in this activity and when and 
how it is done. 

Kthnoeentrie researchers build into their 
tests and techniques language devices 
which prove that tin* students are speakers 
of a low status dialect rather than provide 
information about the proficiency of a stu- 
dent's reading. Standardized tests especial- 
ly cannot deal with tin* experiences, knowl- 
edge and language which economically 
poor students might understand or relate 
to. The degree of comfort a student feels 
in a situation where reading assessment 
takes place also indicates that other fac- 
tors besides reading proficiency may be in- 
volved. 

1 attic has been done to study what stu- 
dents must read in order to survive in their 
worlds. To what extent do students who 
have low scores in reading pass written 
tests for driver's licenses? Kxamining the 
cultural environment of students and dis- 
covering how people in that environment 
.survive in relationship to literate activities 
might present a more realistic picture of 
the extent of reading problems than we 
have had before. 
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Personalizing Reading Instruction 



Maureen Cathcart 



An effective and exciting reading pro- 
gram with activities designed to meet the 
needs of each learner, which produces 
children who not only can but do read t is 
an ideal to be strived for by teachers of 
reading. 

Setting forth to implement such a pro- 
gram without a map and guideposts would 
lead to confusion for the students and dis- 
illusionment for the teacher. Awareness of 
the philosophies and research findings 
which support the current trends in read- 
ing instruction is essential. Knowing what 
has thus far been discovered about the way 
children learn to read and understanding 
the goals of reading instruction at each 
level of development, the teacher can more 
wisely decide on the reading program best 
suited to the learning styles of her students. 

No matter which approach to reading 
instruction is to be employed, much de- 
tailed planning is necessary before the pro- 
gram is initiated. Parental and supervisory 
support can have significant effect upon 
the success of a reading program. What are 
the attitudes of your administrators and the 
community toward various methods of read- 
ing instruction? What attitudes toward 
reading do the children have? What work 
habits will the students need to develop in 
order to progress in the program in the most 
efficient way? What materials are available? 
What materials will the teacher have to 
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prepare? What procedures will be em- 
ployed to make instruction, evaluation, 
and record keeping efficient? These and 
many other questions must be considered 
at the outset. 

The three approaches to reading instruc- 
tion most widely used are the language ex* 
perience method, the basal reader method, 
and individualized reading. Each alone has 
certain strengths and weaknesses. 

The language experience approach is 
used most frequently at the primary level 
for the initial teaching of reading. Experi- 
ence charts composed by individuals, 
groups, or the class and recorded by the 
teacher serve as reading material. The chil- 
dren use the words contained in their 
aural and oral vocabularies to write some- 
thing which can be read. Children gener- 
ally show much interest in what they them- 
selves have written and they are better able 
to read this kind of material because the 
words are familiar to them. This method 
aims to help children arrive at the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

What I can think about, I can talk about 
What I can say, 1 can write. 
What I can write, I can read. 
I can read what I write, and what other peo- 
ple can write for me to read, 1 

This approach is also used in remedial pro- 



1. R. Van Alien, "Throe Approaches to Teaching 
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grams for older children. It is a personal- 
is! approach because it uses the child's 
own language in creating materials for him 
to read and requires interaction between 
teacher and learner in preparing these ma- 
terials. However, as the child advances in 
reading skills his need for materials which 
deal with information and ideas beyond his 
own exerienees grows. It is then that the 
language experience approach u no longer 
adequate as the major approach to reading 
instruction. The principles underlying this 
approach to reading instruction can t how- 
ever, be useful at all levels since children 
love to read what they and other children 
have written. 

The basal reader approach is the most 
widely used and dej)ersonaIt/ed approach 
to reading. If three groups of approximately 
ten children work simultaneously at work- 
book activities, silent reading, and teacher 
directed oral reading, each group, as they 
rotate activities, would receive twenty-five 
to thirty minutes of teacher directed oral 
reading each day or about 2# to 3 minutes 
a day per child. When you take into con- 
sideration the time spent in checking inde- 
pendent activities, moving into and out of 
reading circles, the introduction of new 
vocabulary, motivation, silent reading, dis- 
cussion, and maybe a few interruptions, the 
time each child spends in reading for the 
teacher is cut considerably. How much 
interaction can take place between teacher 
and learner when the child must share her 
with so many others? How closely can the 
teacher focus on the needs of a particular 
learner when she must "teach" the group? 
How interesting is it for a child in the group 
to listen to classmates* ommissions, substi- 
tutions, poor phrasing, misunderstandings, 
and poor expression? Would not time be 
better spent in working with a child indi- 
vidually for about five minutes every two 
days* bringing him into small, flexible, tem- 
porary groups only when needed to develop 



a particular skill or erase a particular prob- 
lem shared by the members of the group, 
instead of giving the same medicine to 
every member of the typical basal reading 
group whether or not it is needed? Instead 
of having the child listen to all the others 
in his group no matter how poorly some 
might express themselves, might not time 
be better spent in hearing the teacher read 
aloud as a model of expression to be imi- 
tated? If we accept the theory that lan- 
guage patterns develop through listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing (in that 
order), let them hear the best speaker, the 
teacher, and hear the best in children's 
literature. Fortunately, man)' publishers are 
no longer being controlled by controlled 
vocabulary. Newer basals sparkle with fine 
prose and poetry which make reading in- 
teresting and enjoyable, the way it should 
be. The basal reader approach cannot be 
equalled for systematic development of 
reading skills; however, since stigmatized 
grouping practices could generate emo- 
tional problems, especially for the slow 
learner, and since working in the group can 
become dull and routinized no matter how 
creative the teacher is, the basal reader may 
not be the best approach for all children. 

The third approach to reading, and per- 
haps the most widely discussed and written 
about today, is individualized reading. Ac- 
cording to Priscilla Lynch, individualized 
reading is not a method of teaching reading 
but a plan of organization in which many 
methods of teaching reading may be used. 
Underlying the methods used are the be- 
liefs that: 

1. Self-selection of books is highly moti- 
vating. 

2. Children will read more widely and 
with greater enthusiasm when they are 
self-motivated. 

3. Active involvement will aid in the de- 
velopment of responsibility for one s own 
learning. 
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4. Active involvement causes more ef- 
fective and efficient learning, 

5. Each child is unique with learning 
needs and styles of learning all his own. 

6. An individualized program permits 
the teacher to get to know each child, his 
strengths and weaknesses. 

7. Knowledge of pupil needs will enable 
the teacher to design learning experiences 
that will capitalize on the strengths and 
aid in eliminating the weaknesses. 

S. An atmosphere of encouragement, 
guidance, and understanding coupled with 
appropriate and necessary materials is the 
optimum learning situation. 

If teachers abandon the Procrmtcan no* 
tion of fitting the child to the program and 
aim to develop the appropriate program for 
each child the strong points of all three 
programs may be employed, resulting in an 
eclectic reading program. With* wrote. 

It seems that a defensible program in read- 
ing will combine the l>est feature* of both 
individual and group instruction in reading. 
... A defensible reading program . . . recog- 
nizes the value of systematic instruction, 
utilization of interests, fulfillment of develop* 
mental needs, and the articulation of reading 
experience with other types of worthwhile 
act i\ ities. 2 

Strang also questions whether it is neces- 
sary to choose between a basal aproach 
and an individualized approach. 8 

Starting Your Oivn Personalized Reading 
Program 

Books! Books! Books! 

First we need books, all kinds of books 
to attract children with varied interests, 

2. Pan) With'. "Indh idaalized Reading- A Sum* 
marv and Evaluation* Etifnentartj English, 36 
(October. 1959). p. 450. 

3. Ruth Strang. "Controversial Programs and Pro- 
eedured in Reading." The School Review. 69 
i Winter. 1961), pp. 420-21. 



abilities, curiosities, and backgrounds. Hav- 
ing a wide selection right there in your own 
classroom is the ideal situation. But how is 
such a collection amassed? There are many 

ways. 

Many schools purchase multiple copies 
of certain trade hooks for classroom li- 
braries. The public school libraries, if 
large enough, may permit you to with* 
draw a large number of books for class- 
room use. If not, the children should be 
encouraged and assisted to do their own 
selecting while they are in the school li- 
brary. Discuss with the children how to 
choose a book that will suit the reader's 
interests and abilities so that they will 
choose wisely when they are on their own 
in a public library. A field trip to the local 
public library can provide many valuable 
learning experiences and help cement a de- 
sirable relationship between your young; 
renders and this source of books. 

Many publishers are now marketing in- 
dividualized reading kits consisting of 
books ( mostly paperbacks ) and other ma- 
terials needed to carry on an individualized 
program, such as, project cards, forms for 
record keeping, summaries of books con- 
tained in the kit and discussion questions, 
suggestions for sharing activities, etc. 

Membership in a paperback book club 
is another way to build a classroom library. 
The low cost of paperbacks puts ownership 
of bonks within the reach of everyone. Chil- 
dren can buy books, with their classmates 
thev can swap the ones they have read, 
and occasionally, they may wish to contrib- 
ute some of their books to the classroom li- 
brary. Most clubs offer free books as divi- 
dends. With many paperbacks within the 
35? to 600 range, think of the number and 
variety of books which can be acquired 
from an investment of $35 to $50. 

School-wide book fairs and book swaps 
are other ways of getting books into the 
children's hands and into die classroom. 
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Assemble the hooks in an attractive anil 
organised arrangement in an area of the 
room where children can easily go to make 
their selections. Bulletin boards, book dis- 
plays, mobiles* posters, and the children's 
own book sharing devices (a card file of 
reactions to books that have been read, dio- 
ramas, art work, things which have been 
constructed or collected, etc.) may also he 
used to enhance the reading area. 

The Atmosphere 

Set up "quiet areas" where children can 
sit on chairs or recline on ma*: while they 
enjoy tin ir books without being disturbed. 
Some schools in the Mid-West have experi- 
mented with a procedure known as US.S.R. 
( Uninterrupted Sustained Silent Reading), 
a period of approximately twenty minutes 
daily when everyone in the building (stu- 
dents, teachers, supervisors, even the cus- 
todians! ) does nothing but read either for 
information, enjoyment, or both. 

Other anus in the room should be set up 
for conferences, for book sharing, and for 
language* and art activities related to hook 
sharing. It is a good idea to have paper, 
scissors, glue, a variety of scrap objects, 
and art materials readily available to the 
children so that they will not have to dis- 
turb you while you are having a conference 
with a child about his reading. 

Ground rules for behavior during read- 
ing activities and for the use of the areas 
should be arrived at by the teacher and 
children cooperative!)'. When the children 
understand what is expected of them and 
have had a voice in setting up procedures 
that will help them work in a more enjoy- 
able atmosphere, they are more likely to 
adhere to the rules. 

Introducing Your Program 
Getting acquainted with the unique in- 



terests and needs of each learner and 
acquainting the learner with the program 
will take much time, but it will be time 
well spent. 

First, you must determine what reading 
ability the child already has. Some commer- 
cially prepared individualized reading kits 
provide diagnostic material. Many basal 
reading programs do, also. You can use 
your own informal inventories or use those 
found in Nila Banton Smiths book Graded 
Selections for Informal Heading Diagnosis 
to get an idea of each child's general ability. 
Standardized test scores are also helpful but 
should never be the sole basis for judging 
a readers ability. In your initial confer- 
ences it is also suggested that you ask each 
child what he considers his problems to he 
and what his reading interests are. This is 
an important step in setting up your pro- 
gram since you want to be sure that there 
are enough books on hand for children 
whose abilities and interests may cover a 
wide range. Next give the child a choice 
of several books which are on his reading 
level and which correspond to his interests. 

The child will proceed with greater con- 
fidence and success if he is aware of what 
is expected of him. Explain what your pro- 
gram consists of and why he will be doing 
each of the activities. Develop with him the 
idea that he must become actively involved 
in his own learning. Demonstrate what a 
conference is and explain why there will be 
conferences regularly. Show him how to 
keep a record of his reading. 

The Child's Role 

The child will select books which he 
wants to read and which are on his level. 
How does the child know if a book is too 
hard for him? Teach him the Rule of 
Thumb. He opens a book to any page and 
tries to read it. Each time he encounters a 
word he cannot understand he counts off a 
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finger on his hand. If he counts off all five 
fingers on his hand while reading that page, 
the book is too hard for him. Most children 
can do this on their own. If some are less 
independent, a mere skilled reader might 
serve as a listener and help others select 
their books. 

Frequently, at least once or twice a week, 
each child will have a conference with the 
teacher concerning what he has read. 
When he finishes a book he will engage in 
an activity related directly or indirectly to 
the book he has read. It m*y • *ke the form 
of a written activity, puppetry, dramatiza- 
tion, a group discussion, a display, or some 
other creative project. If a child has read 
more than one book lately he may choose to 
do a project on the book of his choice. The 
project helps you determine whether or not 
the child comprehended what he was read- 
ing, develops his ability to work indepen- 
dently, nd the sharing of the project with 
his classmates helps develop interest in 
books. 

The child will keep a record of the books 
he has read. The title, author, number of 
pages, new or interesting words encoun- 
tered, and a brief opinion of the book are 
the types of information you might want 
the child to record. Many teacherr also use 
a reading wheel as part of the students 
records. It tells him and his teacher whether 
his reading is confined to one type of book 
or encompasses various types. 

The Conference 

In the beginning, the teacher may assign 
a particular order for conferences. Later on, 
she may have the children sign up for con- 
ferences as needed. 

During the five minutes of the confer* 
en^, the child will read a selection from 
his book which he has chosen and practiced. 
The teacher may also have htm read a page 
which he reads silently first, then aloud. 



Questions about the book in general or 
about the parts he reads aloud are asked. 
The child may also recount events which 
took place in the story or, if the book is a 
nonfiction book, he may tell what new 
ideas or understandings he has gained. 
The conference is a time when literary ap- 
preciations may also be developed with 
the eh iid. 

Teachers Records 

During the conference the teacher should 
recognize the 'difficulties which the reader 
may be encountering. Niaking note of these 
will be of value for future conferences and 
for independent or small group work. The 
teacher should also note what the reader 
does well. The teacher s records may take 
the form of a check list or it may be anec- 
dotal. Study of several check lists for evalu- 
ating reading found in books on reading, 
curriculum guides, and teachers editions 
of basal readers is suggested so that if you 
do use the anecdotal method you will be 
more aware of what habits to observe and 
make note of. 

Skill Development 

Some criticize individualized reading be- 
cause its method of skill development tends 
to be less systematized than that of the 
basal reader approach. The basal reader 
does fit into a personalized reading pro- 
gram. Instead of having all children work 
in inflexible groupings, working from the 
same basal text, why not through tapes* 
worksheets, and pupil pairing make ad- 
vancement through a basal text a more in- 
dependent, self-paced activity? Teams of 
children who learn at approximately the 
same pace can be given the opportunity of 
hearing the new vocabulary on tape while 
seeing the words on their worksheets. 
Worksheets might also include prereading 
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questions as motivation, questions requir- 
ing a variety of skills or one specific skill 
for their completion, discussion questions, 
and a choice of activities to be done after 
the silent reading. 

Grouping 

When a number of children demonstrate 
a weakness in a particular skill, small tem- 
porary groups can be formed. 

Book Sharing 

Time and space should be set aside for 
children to share their reading experiences 
with one another. The child should not be 
doing his reading just for the teacher. In 
book sharing, he may be showing the proj- 
ect which resulted from his reading or he 
may be reading a selection from the book 
which he has found particularly interesting 
or exciting. 

Literary Appreciations 

Literary appreciations can be developed 
in the conferences, during sharing periods, 
and through reading aloud to the class. In 
reading aloud, the teacher not only serves 
as a model of good expression but also gives 
something back to the children for the liter- 
ary experiences they have shared with her 
in their conferences. It gives the group an 
experience in common and it is amazing 
how many of the skills that you have 
worked to develop suddenly fall into place 
when a class is responding to a book they 
all enjoy. 

A Total Language Experience 

Providing enough time for conferences is 
always a problem. Curriculum demands. 
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coverages by specialists, assemblies, cut 
into the time a teacher can spend holding 
conferences. By planning carefully and 
planning big blocks of time much can be 
accomplished. While conferences are be- 
ing held children may be reading, working 
on spelling words, practicing their hand- 
writing, doing creative writing, doing re- 
search for science or social studies or any 
number of other activities. If we are to use 
a personalized approach to reading it can- 
not stop there. There are times when a 
child feels more like reading than at other 
times during the day. That is when he 
should read. Likewise, there are times when 
a child is more motivated to write a poem or 
story, or to master his spelling words. Self- 
motivation usually produces a higher qual- 
ity of vfork and the child can utilize his 
time more wisely when he is not forced to 
keep up with or wait for others in a large 
group. Planning in large blocks of time 
with many alternative activities provides a 
total language experience for the child, 
develops his independence, and can in- 
crease his output. 



In Conclusion 

Every child is a unique individual. No 
one program or approach to reading could 
be exactly right for every child. We, as 
teachers, must be cognizant of the ap- 
proaches and programs available and 
create a program suitaole to the needs of 
our students. 

As teachers, we must reveal to children 
the treasures to be found in books so that 
each child will want to communicate with 
authors through reading, seeing reading 
as a weapon for survival in the world of 
school, in the world of business, and for 
the survival of his own happiness. 
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On initial perusal, the title of this article 
implies a dichotomy to laymen and some 
professional educators. How is it possible 
to read without reading books? Is the in- 
ference perhaps that current informative 
publications, such as newspapers and 
periodicals, are of most value? Or could it 
be that the statement cautions one against 
becoming a "bookworm" type, shunning an 
encounter with the real world? Does it im- 
ply that all knowledge is not to be found in 
books? There Is, indeed, a subtle meaning 
in the statement and one most pertinent to 
instructional programs in today s elementary 
schools. The following discussion should 
provide the reader with the tacit meaning 
of this quotation and in turn be a stimulus 
for inquiry into some of the rationale con- 
cerned with the place of reading in instruc- 
tional programs in our elementary schools 
today. 

Whenever one thinks of school or educa- 
tion, no matter whether it be pre-school 
programs or graduate, the dominant think- 
ing usually centers around one area: read* 
ing and all the books and materials related 
thereto. Most educational programs start 
with the premise that reading is the ultimate 
learning and that the necessary learnings 
for survival can best be learned through 
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the medium of reading. Pre-school pro- 
grams abound with activities designed to 
develop reading readiness with many pro- 
grams emphasizing phonics as the reason 
for the existence of such pre-school pro- 
grams. Such attitudes toward reading and 
learning are not unique to pre-school pro- 
grams, however, at every educational^ level 
a reading bias is prevalent. Upper elemen- 
tary grade levels are replete with an almost 
mbchevable amount of material to be read. 
As a student matriculates at succeeding 
levels, the reading material avalanches, 
Reading has become an end in itself, a 
prerequisite for all learning. It is time we 
questioned some of the entrenched dogma 
concerning reading which is presently 
espoused by both laymen and professional 
educators, and which, in fact, hinders real 
learning. 

Reading and Society 

The primary question concerns the neces* 
sity of individuals* having to read because 
we live in a reading society. How can a 
member of our society exist without read- 
ing? Zealots of the reading fraternity im- 
mediately expound upon the complete 
chaos which would result from failure to 
read the necessary messages in our day* 
to-day experiences. There is no argument 
here. Anthropologists, sociologists, and 
other authorities give moot evidence that 
accepted members of a society must be able 
to "read" to the extent that the expressed 
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values of that society art* assimilated. This 
is a far cry from the idea that wo live in 
a society that reads in order to increase its 
knowledge of the world and that if a per- 
son is nut an astute reader, he will not he a 
highly contributing member of his society. 

The assumption is that we do live in a 
reading society. Do we really? There is 
some disturbing evidence which indicates 
that such thinking is erroneous, that we are 
moving in an almost irreversible direction 
of reading less and less. Newspaper pub* 
lishers, for example, are concerned that 
their percentage of readers has decreased 
over the pay' few years, even though the 
actual number of readers has increased. 
Another bit of evidence, a rather shocking 
one. is a study made by the C?*negie 
Foundation which showed that fiftv per 
cent of tin* people who received bac- 
calaureate degrees never read another book! 
Such evidence does not support the thesis 
that we live in a reading societv. 

Emphasis on Teaching Reading 

The expected argument in opposition to 
the above presentation is that if we arc 
becoming a non-reading society it is a 
result of a lack of emphasis on reading in 
the elementary school Phonics training is 
being ignored and the look-suy method is 
breeding a generation of non-readers. The 
professionals, taking a more rational ap- 
proach, emphasize new diagnostic tech- 
niques, programmed reading materials, 
gimmicks, and define more terms with 
which to label children with "reading prob- 
lems." ( Of the two groups mentioned above, 
the professionals are to be criticized more 
severely— they should know better.) 

The educational market today is inun- 
dated with "new* 1 or "modern" programs 
for teaching reading, most of which rein- 
force the same time-worn concept of read- 
ing with little, if any, consideration given to 



tin* relationship of reading to the total 
learning process. Classroom teachers are 
kept constantly in a state of confasion by 
this inHux of "modern" reading programs. 
On one hand, teachers get the idea thev 
must not be doing a competent job of 
teaching reading and that they should try 
a new program. On the other hand, they 
interpret the introduction of new reading 
programs as more emphasis on reading, 
which causes pressure on the teacher which 
is projected to the children, tt is because 
of this over-emphasis on reading that tee 
are becoming a non-reading society. 

Reading has become more important than 
learning. By the very method we use to 
teach reading wo not only discourage chil- 
dren to read: we also discourage 4 learning 
!>oeauso the child is reinforced again and 
again in the early reading program that 
reading is learning. The student comes to 
see reading as both means and end to all 
learning rather than just a means. The 
ensuing school program is developed ap- 
parently from the tenacious belief that the 
best learning is that which is concerned 
with reading. It takes little intellectual 
investigation to determine that those chil- 
dren who do not learn to read ui the begin- 
ning stages Have nothing but failure and 
frustration ahead of them in their future 
wars in school. Their failure to read dooms 
them to somatization, not only in their 
school years but, in many cases, for the 
remainder of their lives. The child entering 
school in first grade is expected to learn to 
read within an allotted time, usually within 
the first few months of school. 

This reading doctrine is so well en- 
trenched that it becomes difficult even to 
discuss certain considerations which deviate 
from the established thinking. It is as 
though reading has become an absolute that 
is not to be questioned, that a child must 
learn to read in first grade or he will not 
"make it** in this society. To ask the ques- 
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tion, "How do vou know that children 
should learn to road at ago six?" elicits cold 
stares followed by statements dealing with 
a child's "need" to read, reading as a "tool" 
for all learning, and "are you a communist 
or something?" There is little, if any, evi- 
dence to support the thesis that children 
should learn to read at age six. We have 
designed our instruction and curricula in 
such a manner that reading b mandatory; 
and as a result, the seemingly logical as- 
sumption is made that learning to read is a 
natural prerequisite for learning. 

How foolish can we be? It is as though 
we see the first six years of a child's life 
(in which he or she loams perhaps the 
most complex of all learnings— speech and 
social behavior) as a vacuum in which he 
or she has not leanu^ anything of real 
importance. We tend to ignore the richness 
of learning that has taken place. Therefore, 
when children start to school in first grade, 
learning as the child sees it ceases to exist 
for we present learning in a manner un- 
recognizable to the child. Learning must 
stop in order that wo may teach the child 
to read! Many knowledgeable educators 
will not allow themselves to contemplate 
the consequences of such instructional pro- 
cedures—it is too terrifying. 

Paradoxically, the research dealing with 
reading does indicate strongly that all chil- 
dren cannot learn to read at age six, that 
there is a wide range of readiness which 
might extend from age four through age 
eight. In addition, we know that the factor; 
related to inability to read are most com- 
plex and largely an individual proposition. 
Yet, it seems that this evidence is com- 
pletely ignored in most instances. In a 
majority of cases children, without regard 
for known differences that exist are intro- 
duced to sterile, mechanistic reading pro- 
grams in which it can be predicted in 
advance that a relatively large percentage 
of them will fail 
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So, it appears that on one hand we have 
access to evidence that should help us 
design applicable reading programs, and 
on the other hand we have no evidence 
that children should learn to read at age 
six. In a most contradictory manner, we are 
behaving counter to the evidence available. 
We are supporting reading programs which 
ignore differences within individuals that 
we know exist and therefore doom some 
children to failure; however, we blindly 
hang on to the tenet that all children should 
learn to read at age six with no supporting 
evidence to verify such a statement. Tis a 
puzzlement! 

Reading and Learning 

An understanding of the nature of the 
reading process and its relationship to the 
larger area of learning is mandatory for 
gaining clear perspectives upon which to 
base conclusions concerning the role of 
reading. Reading is seen today largely as 
a mechanical skill taught initially in first 
grade that has little to do with what has 
happened to the child the first six years of 
life. 

There is little effort, if any, given to 
developing within the child some rationale 
for even participating in this thing called 
reading. The child, regardless of how we 
might ignore it, has learned a great deal 
about reading the world before entering 
school. If we look at reading in its 
broadest terms— giving meaning to objects, 
persons, and situations,— it becomes obvious 
that the child has been reading (learning) 
the first six years of his or her life. Do we 
make any effort to show children that the 
act of reading books is an extension of 
those experiences and give them time and 
planned activities whereby this concept 
could be assimilated? Usually, we do not— 
we have to get on with the "more impor- 
tant*' reading skills. 
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Reading as Vicarious Experience 

The act of reading when applied to learn* 
ing is a vicarious experience. Ignorance of 
this concept causes a great deal of con- 
fusion and development of programs detri- 
mental to good learning. Reading about 
picking oranges in Yuma, Arizona, does not 
give the child the experience of picking 
oranges. He simply reads something about 
picking orange* and is not able to utilize 
all the senses that would be functioning in 
the orange grove itself. Furthermore, ex- 
periential background with orange groves 
and related experiences would delimit or 
enrich the meaning given to the content, 
depending on the quality of the past ex- 
periences. In other words, the child ex- 
perienced picking oranges vicariously; the 
quality of the reading experience depends 
upon the background children bring to the 
printed page. 

Was the reading of any value? Only if the 
content was related to children's interest 
and helped them reach a goal or solve a 
problem. We might ask the question-was 
there a more realistic manner in which the 
child may have gained greater knowledge 
about picking oranges? Ideally, of course, 
the best learning would have been a real 
visit to the orange grove with the child 
actually picking oranges, all of the senses 
being stimulated and integrated to form a 
meaningful concept. As all children cannot 
live in the proximity of an orange grove, 
and if knowledge of orange pickers is 
deemed valuable by local curricula de- 
signers, it becomes necessary to turn to the 
use of vicarious experiences. Reading is 
only one of these and is too often used as 
the sole source of vicarious experience. The 
wide use of pictorial materials, varied dis- 
cussion techniques, listening and writing 
activities are often neglected or given little 
attention in deference to reading materials. 
Good readers ( even though they are 



cheated) gain some knowledge from the 
single vicarious experience of reading; the 
poor reader gains little, if any, and therefore 
fails to learn because of reading. In this 
type of situation, reading becomes the 
albatross that is ever present, invariably 
interfering with learning. 

Reading and Expression of Ideas 

Finally, the statement which will be seen 
by some as heretical— reading is not neces- 
sarily the most important thing we can 
teach a child.. More and more it is becom- 
ing evident that reading is just one means 
of gaining knowledge, and not the panacea 
for learning. Reading is a * receiving" skill 
as is listening. Speaking and writing are 
"sending" skills. If one will think just a 
moment (or visit a classroom) and quickly 
tabulate the number of activities built 
around the receiving skills against the num- 
ber of sending skill activities, it will be 
quite evident that sending skills take on the 
role of the stepchild. Both skills, listening 
and reading, imply passivity in learning 
which in turn is characteristic of many of 
our elementary classrooms. Listening is a 
skill we have, in the past, cast aside as not 
worthy of planned emphasis in the cur- 
riculum. It is encouraging today to see some 
signs that indicate we are recognizing the 
medium of listening as a learning skill of 
prime value, especially for the child who 
is not able to read well. Instead of receiving 
through the medium of reading, the child 
may get signals through listening activities. 

Granted, the receiving skills of reading 
and listening are necessary for learning; 
however, the skills of expression are coming 
to be recognized as most advantageous 
with regard to enriched learning. The 
organization and expression of ideas is a 
characteristic of those people in this world 
who have made the most significant con- 
tributions. How many times is it said of a 
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gjrcat scientist, writer* or president of our 
country, "He was a great reader?* Usually, 
it is not whether he or she was a great 
reader but the degree of clarity with which 
thev expressed ideas and the quality of 
those ideas. The fact is accepted that read- 
ing is a most influential source of ideas, 
but it is the reorganization, application, 
and expression of these ideas which is of 
greatest significance. 

Is it "just natural" that writing is an 
unpleasant task for human beings? Win- 
do we have so few people who appreciate 
u beautiful flov of language, either spoken 
or written? Instead of relaxing with a good 
book, why don't we relax through some type 
of language expression, such as composing 
a poem? Although there may be a myriad 
of considerations related to these questions, 
it is entirely possible that the main causa- 
tive factor is the disregard for the two 
sending skills, speaking and writing, in early 
education. The writing and speaking which 
is done in classrooms is usually related to 
giving expected answers (in most cases 
requiring reading from a book) to teachers 
having little to do with divergent types of 
expression. In fact, many of the speaking 
and writing activities are designed in such 
a manner that expression becomes more 
convergent. The notion that there is one 
correct way of expressing ideas is rein- 
forced almost daily through activities in 
spelling, writing, and speaking in which the 
child's responses are expected to comply 
with predetermined standards. 

The disregard for the sending skills and 
lack of effort toward changing attitudes 
regarding these skills is the result of the 
"sacred cow** of reading. Expressive ac- 
tivities are seen as secondary to reading, 
the rationale being that reading is neces- 
sary for learning in school; and since this 
is so, expressive skills require only inci- 
dental attention. Not only is this rationale 
fallacious, it ignores the evidence of the 
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relationship of the expressive skills and 
listening to reading. 

Observation in first grade classrooms the 
first few months of school plainly reveals 
the dogged determination of teachers to 
get children to reading with almost com- 
plete disregard for the extent of language 
development Listening skills, in most cases, 
are ignored completely, even in phonic 
oriented programs in which sound-symbol 
relationships are so important. 

The Child's View of Reading 

Reading then becomes a "sink or swim" 
proposition. It does not take the child too 
long to understand that learning to read 
is the thing in school. If children happen 
to come from a normal environment in 
which they have had those experiences 
which are necessary for success (learning 
to read ) in school, they are successful (they 
have learned that which is deemed most 
important in .school). They will have few 
problems in school as far as reinforcements 
are concerned, for they have found the 
magic key to open those portals of knowl- 
edge~"book learningY* Whether they learn 
that which is most relevant to their future 
ever-changing world is a debatable ques- 
tion dependent upon a multitude of vari- 
ables. 

Consider, however, the children who 
come from that environment in which they 
cannot learn the correct signals, an en- 
vironment in which the required language 
is not developed, where early experiences 
are not compatible to the task of learning 
to read. Typically, this child is offered the 
same opportunity to learn to read, the same 
materials, and the same method as the child 
formerly described. What a perfect, al- 
though blatant, example of the manner so 
popular today for defending the equality of 
education in our democracy. This child is 
doomed to failure in school, not primarily 
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because of deprived experiential back- 
ground, but because of the solidly en- 
trenched idea that all children must be 
taught to read immediately and if they do 
not learn to read they will not learn. The 
latter phrase is true, of course, because tve 
guarantee it by designing a curricula which 
is reading-dominated, and tfierefore be* 
conies the causative factor for many of our 
educational problems today. 

Rhetoric explaining the problems and 
failures of our society usually suffers from 
criticism because no recommendations for 
solving these problems are made. To avoid 
such a reprimand, I offer the following 
recommendations. 

L Efforts should be directed toward reevaluat- 
ing the relationship of reading to the total 
teaching-learning process. Colleges of Educa- 
tion and curriculum designers are in the most 
advantageous position for effecting change in 
this regard. It seems appropriate to investigate 
the use of technological advances in eduea- 
tional media and h>w the utilization of such 
media could supplement the assimilation of in- 
formation now required through the medium 
of reading. With a look to the future, those 
concerned with curriculum would not be re- 
mis* in examining and redefining the goals of 
education to meet the challenge of that un- 
foreseeable future in which the role of reading 
mav be a far cry from what it is todav. 

2. Although this statement will be called "old 
hat M and eliche-wom, the child must be given 
precedence over the subject matter (in this 
case, reading). Reading programs have been 
suggested which range from ten-month old 
babies learning to read to speedTeading pro- 
grams in first grade. All of them, without ex- 
ception, ignore known factors such as social 
and emotional growth, perceptual de\-elopm?nt, 
meaningful learning and many other pertinent 
considerations. Learning environments filled 
with constant opportunity for stimulation of all 
kinds should be established and experimental 
evidence gathered as to the educational value 
of such learning environments. Can children 
learn to read in much the same fashion they 
learn to talk? Would reading be more mean- 
ingful and therefore more useful tf it were 
allowed to develop naturally? Until we find 
some type of answer to these questions, it is 
entirely possible that we are encouraging and 



fostering inept instructional programs that 
limit learning. 

3. Until some of these questions can be an- 
swered, consideration should be given to in* 
t reducing language arts programs in which 
reading takes a lesser role than in Ae past, the 
emphasis being given mainly to stwaking an4 
writing with listening assuming the role of 
reading in the * itfal stage. Reading materials 
would be avail e to the student, but without 
the urgency to . ach children to read them as 
in previous programs. Communication would 
be the hub around which the whole constel- 
lation of related language arts would revolve. 

4. Study should be directed toward defining pro- 
grams which consider not only how children 
are different but also how children are alike. 
Too many programs are on the scene today 
which claim to individualize instruction ac- 
cording to differences which in reality segre- 
gate children who have not learned to read 
on the pre-determtned schedule. A program 
observed recently stressed that children from 
a certain ethnic group needed the prescribed 
printed materials be cause of the difference of 
that group to the norm group. It was implied 
that these children If am differently, that there 
was something almost mysterious about the 
manner in which they perceive their world. 
Granted there are differences relating to ex- 
periential background, language, development 
and social attitude; however, it is also true that 
these children possess common basic needs 
relating to physiological and social develop- 
ment and react in the same manner as other 
children to fulfilling these basic needs. 

All children, whether from the ghetto or 
middle America, still respond to situations 
which are physically satisfying and in which 
affiliation with other human beings is nurtured. 
Varied understandings on the part of teachers 
and curriculum designers are necessary in order 
th3t certain types of activities are introduced 
at the most beneficial time and in the most 
propitious manner. Mandatory for such deci- 
sions is knowledge dealing with principles of 
motivation, oerception of self, sociological and 
philosophical concepts, and basic understand- 
ings of child development The emphasis,, 
therefore, is upon how to teach the child, 
drawing upon these knowledges, rather than 
teaching a reading program which precludes 
consideration of such knowledges. 

The role of reading, especially in the 
elementary school must he reconsidered 
and molded to improve the teaching-learn- 
ing process. At present reading is molding 
the teaching-learning process; in addition. 
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ironically, the* present rule of reading is 
inhibiting instead of stimulating reading. 
Reading, when seen in its proper perspec* 
tive. is a most valuable tool for learning 
and vicarious experience. It can help us 
learn many things which art* impractical to 
learn bv any other means, helping us under- 
stand more about ourselves and the world 
in which we live. Accepting this, the state- 



ment made by Benjamin Franklin two 
centuries ago still gives us pause to contem- 
plate: "Read much, but not too many 
books." He was trying to tell us even then 
that the real world was all around us and 
that reading in its broadest terms was 
learning to read that real world. Its been 
two hundred years. Isn't it about time we 
really thought about it? 
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